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At the Annual 


meeting of the First Unitarian Society 
of Chicago, on January 23, the members 
of the congregation voted a resolution 
explicitly implementing their concern 
that the membership of the church be 
unrestricted with respect to race or 
color. 

[Excerpt: “In order to make a begin- 
ning at overcoming the fragmentation 
of our culture and to: give concrete 
expression to our affirmation that ours 
is a church which, in the words of 
our minister, ‘in both its worship and 
work is clean and forthright in its 
devotion to the integrity of faith and 
freedom for the whole man and the 
whole society,’ BE IT RESOLVED: That 
we, the members of the First Unitarian 
Society, do take it upon ourselves to 
invite our friends of other races and 
colors who are interested in Unitarian- 
ism to join our church and to participate 
in all its activities, pledging ourselves 
to seek to become one with them even 
as we ask them to become one with us, 
and further BE IT RESOLVED: That it 
be made explicit that membership in 
our church is expressly extended to all 
races and all colors.” | 

The resolution was presented by Mrs. 
Joanna R. Stafford, chairman of the 
Evening Alliance, following her report 
of a year’s effort to establish the group 
on an interracial basis. The report 
said in part: “It is felt by the Evening 
Alliance that avowed ‘good intentions’ 
are not enough to promote the inter- 
racial unity which groups in this church 
especially should achieve and that a 
campaign of purposeful action should 
be attempted by the entire society to 
bring members of other racial groups 
into the church.” 

The Day Alliance joined with the 
Evening Alliance in presenting this 
resolution to the congregation for adop- 
tion. 

—JOHN F. HAYWARD, Chicago. 


. | withdrew from 
the orthodox church because of its big- 
otry, superstitions and intolerance; but 
I never encountered there, with all of 
its dogma and doctrine, such fixations 
that warp the mind and imprison the 
soul, as I have found in the Unitarian 
church. It has turned liberty into li- 
cense, with the atheist the dominant ele- 
ment. Progressive? There cannot be a 
negative progress. 

In the same [February] edition of 
your magazine, you are playing up the 
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race problem, fanning aflame race 
hatred and doing your utmost to explode 
this issue, loaded with dynamite, at a 
time when, at all times, we need a United 
States, free from internal strife. 

I heard of a man who made a great 
success of life by “letting other people 
be wrong.” And you criticize evangel- 


ism! A little more self-analysis may en- 


able you to see yourself as others see 

you. With best wishes for a moral 

awakening [from an] ex-Unitarian. 
—FRANK H. poston, Richmond, Va. 


May I lay before 
[your readers] the crucial case in the 
whole series (unnoticed in white news- 
papers) of wanton killings of Negro 
veterans returning from the war? I 
call it the crucial case, because Edward 
Way of Philadelphia was, so far as I 
can find out, the only intended victim 
who resisted. 

Twenty-four years old, with a stain- 
less record, both civil and military, 
young Way went for a few days or a 
week to visit near relations in South 
Carolina. After dark, on a lonely road, 
he was suddenly ordered to enter the 
car of two white men stopping beside 
him. He tried to escape, but they 
pursued him. They were both armed, 
but so was he. No one came along the 
twilight road. He shot both his would- 
be kidnappers, killing one; escaped as 


far as Virginia, was overtaken, returned. . 


under charge of murder to South Caro- 
lina, was tried in May, convicted (by 
a jury out only one hour) but with 
a “recommendation to mercy.” He was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

We have defended and now appealed 
his case (many strangers as well as all 
his friends and many Philadelphians 
contributing to the heavy expense) to 
the Supreme Court of South Carolina. 
Its decision is expected in May. If un- 
favorable, we hope to be able to carry 
it to the United States Supreme Court. 
This is very expensive. Many poor 
people have sent us a dollar from their 
scanty store. Is there a group with 
more in the bank who will help us also? 

We feel that it’s not just for one 
young man who is imprisoned for life 
(he is only twenty-four) in the crowded 
Negro quarters of the penitentiary at 
Columbia, S. C. If the federal high 
court sustains the right of a Negro 
threatened by white man or men to 
defend himself just as white men do 
against each other, or against Negroes, 
then I think there will be fewer murders, 
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unprovoked and unpunished, of persons 
whose fault is really their color. In 
sending contributions for our fund, one 
of the many Westerners who have 
helped us thus far wrote, “Every man 
on the jury that convicted him would 
have done what Edward Way did—the 
Judge who sentenced him would have 
done it.” We all know this is true. 

Anyone with a dollar, or ten, to spare 
—any church caring to take a collection 
demonstrating that “Barbarian Scythian, 
bond or free, we all are one,” will 
help race relations in America and world 
peace by sending it to the Baptist minis- 
ter in charge of the case, namely: 


Rev. Bertram E. Barton, Commander, 


Baptist Veterans’ Council, 
1732 Diamond Street 
Philadelphia 21, Penna. 


and will receive the gratitude of all who 
are interested in righting the great and 
threatening wrong of these untepres 
hended persecutions. 

—SARAH CLEGHORN, Philadelp 
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AES If the considered 
opinion of our greatest scientists, of 
many military experts and, almost 
without exception, of outstanding 
leaders be true—that war with Russia 
would mean a third world war which 
would destroy civilization—then those 
who declare such a war to be inevitable 
would do well to give more serious 
thought to this considered opinion. 

Even granting that we emerged vic- 
torious from such a struggle, the cause 
of liberty could be set back for genera- 
tions, and such remnants of humanity 
as survived the universal debacle might 
discover that instead of ‘achieving 
greater freedom, the conflict had 
brought universal totalitarianism upon 
mankind. 

Despite every warning we appear to 
be steadily drifting toward such a 
catastrophe. It is true that the millions 
in both countries do not wish war and 
sincerely desire peace. But during 
recent months, due in no small measure 
to pernicious propaganda on both sides 
based largely on fear, this desire has 
been constantly undermined. | More- 
over, what is worse, regardless of sin- 
cere efforts on the part of our govern- 
ment to have it otherwise, and despite 
the earnest endeavors of our diplomatic 
representatives to create understanding 
and concord, the tension between our 
two countries does not decrease, and 
the signs indicate that we are approach- 
ing an impasse almost beyond the power 
of diplomacy to resolve. 

This is not altogether surprising when 
we remember that the shadow of force 
overhangs present day diplomatic dis- 
cussions. How could it be otherwise, 
when the doctrine of the balance of 
power still remains an important con- 
sideration? Not to recognize this is to 
disregard the realities in the situation, 
though such recognition must not be 
interpreted as impugning the motives 
of those who conduct our affairs. But 
if this be true, the moment has arrived 
when the situation requires that we 
go beyond, or at least supplement, the 
methods of diplomacy. Surely some 
way can be found in which the soul 
of America may speak to the heart of 
Russia, and the soul of Russia speak 
to the heart of America! Surely it 
is within the realm of possibility that 
the desires of the millions on both 
sides may be made articulate, creating 
that will-to-peace in which there is 
release of tension and freedom from 
fear! 

_ Suppose for example, that President 
Truman took the lead in sponsoring a 
series of Russian-American broadcasts 


to be heard by millions in both lands? 


Bay. | 
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On the Russian side, Premier Stalin 
would first speak, telling us what he 
desired for his own people; also what 
he desired in our mutual relationships. 
On specified dates, he would be followed 
by the Patriarch of the Russian Church, 
the head of the Evangelical bodies, a 
great scientist, a leading industrial 
manager, an outstanding educator, an 
eminent agriculturalist and by other 
leading non-political men and women 
close to the aspirations of the Russian 
millions. 

On our side, President Truman would 
speak, followed on specified dates by 
a leading Catholic, the head of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, an eminent Jew such as the 
author of Peace of Mind, a university 


‘president, a scientist, representatives in 


literature, agriculture, industry, art, etc. 
That is, by non-political figures near to 
the heart of our American people. 

Suppose this could be followed by a 
non-political conference in London, 
Moscow or Washington attended by 
these speakers from both sides, or their 
representatives; a conference called to 
deliberate upon ways and means and 
to make recommendations to be fol- 
lowed by our respective governments 
as a basis for creating understanding 
and cooperation? 

Such a procedure would not only re- 
lease the enthusiastic good will of both 
peoples but relieve tension. Moreover 
it would inaugurate that higher strategy 
so imperative in this hour, by creating 
a situation dynamic with potential 
spiritual power. 

If Mr. Stalin rejected such a recipro- 
cal invitation, then he would stand con- 
demned not only before his own people 
but before the whole world. And 
though we would regret it, the choice 
before us would be clear, without re- 
proach of conscience. If he accepted it, 
we would all rejoice; also the way would 
open for breaking the threatened diplo- 
matic impasse so imminent, and so 
‘fraught with potential tragedy. 

Furthermore, since such an invitation 
would transcend political considerations, 
it would be worthy of that moral leader- 
ship to which we as a great nation are 
called. 

—HORACE WESTWOOD, Charleston, S. C. 


Mr. L. M. Birkhead’s 
reply (January issue) to my letter in 
defense of the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy, evades 
entirely its irreproachable leadership. 
He has preferred to’ broach the question: 
“What of Russian troops in China?”, 
when he should know that any informed 
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member would not “sputter” before 


replying. 

After visiting the Communist areas in 
Northern China, A. T. Steele (cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune) reported that, “Despite the 
proximity of North Manchuria to the 
Soviet frontier, there still is no evidence 
of direct material aid by the Russians 
to the Communist forces.” 

Richard E. Lauterbach, in his recent 
book, Danger From The East, has this 
to report on Russian intervention in 
China: “I could find no evidence myself. 
I met O.S.S. men and G-2 operatives 
who were devoting all their energies 
to this problem from V-J Day on. They 
never collected a good enough case to 
float a first-class rumor, which in China 
is the pinnacle of failure.” All this is 
in line with General Marshall’s own 
statement, to the press in Honolulu, on 
his return from the Far East last year, 
to the effect that he knew of no evidence 
that the Chinese Communists were re- 
ceiving aid from the Soviet Union. 

It is up to American progressives, 
regardless of political or ideological 
afhliations, to unite in making it as 
difficult for our Russian brothers to 
discover evidence of our own foreign 
interventions. If we can accomplish 
this task, there will be some deserving 
hope of an emergent democracy in 
China. It will take more than a middle- 
of-the-road perfectionism to remove the 
expression of sorrow from the face of 


the Good Earth. 
—EDWARD D. GOURLEY, Chicago. 


I was not a little 
disappointed in Mr. R. H. Mottram’s 
article, “The British Spirit,’ which 
appeared in the January issue of The 
Register (British number). Mr. Mott- 
ram displayed, in my opinion, far too 
much enthusiasm for the extreme in- 
dividualism that seems to characterize 
so many citizens of these United States. 
I was disappointed because Mr. Mott- 
ram seems to be unaware that that 
extreme individualism has, in large 
measure, produced in our country vast 
monopolies, and greater and greater 
concentration of economic power (and 
thus political power as well) in the 
hands of a few. With the spread of 
socialism threatening this so-called “in- 
dividual freedom,” our nation, in the 
hands of the economic royalists and 
their servants, the Congress, is rapidly 
developing a native fascist movement. 
Witness the recent Truman loyalty test, 
the Un-American Activities Committees 
Hollywood investigation, Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark’s list of subversive organiza- 
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tions, the growth of. the Columbians in 
Georgia, and the re-activating of the Klu 
Klux Klan, to name a few examples. 
May we in the United States learn from 
Britain how to develop a socialist econ- 
omy in which individuals have a greater 
sense of their social responsibilities. 
May Britain never learn from us how to 
maintain, let alone acquire again, the 
extreme individualism we possess, for it 
has no place in our modern world.— 
CHARLES R. FLETCHER, Andover-Newton 
Seminary, Newton Centre, Mass. 


The most shocking 
Mr. Draper’s article 
January issue] is his 
statement that “price controls, taxes, 
wages, foreign commitments, etc., are 
fundamentally not moral issues.” Unitar- 
ian teachings in Boston must differ 
from those in Seattle! And for one of 
Mr. Draper’s obvious mind set to con- 
demn Mr. Cairns for a “mind deeply 
prejudiced and blind to any argument 
which goes counter to its prejudices” 
would be amusing if not so sad. 

All of which goes to show that “under- 
standing” sorely needs developing— 
between individuals, groups, nations, 
sects and ideologies. The crying need 
of our country seems to me to be the 
development of a propaganda of under- 
standing, cooperation and love as vig- 
orous as that of misunderstanding, fear 
and hate, especially directed toward Rus- 
sia, that we meet on every side. I<note 
that a church group in New York is 
working on this. Has the Unitarian As- 
sociation joined with them, and cannot 
the pages of The Christian Register do 
more to bring out this need? 

—HELEN A. CARNES, Seatile. 


about 
[““Rejoinder,” 


Unitarians have long 
refused to be bound by dogmatic creed, 
but we believe, on the basis of the his- 
tory of Unitarianism, that they are will- 
ing to agree on the rules of fair play. 
May we suggest that when Unitarians 
wish to criticize one another before the 
public for their activities as Unitarians 
that they should first make available the 
intended criticism to their fellow’ Uni- 
tarians being criticized, giving them a 
reasonable opportunity to reply. We 
would expect this to apply, of course, to 
denominational disputes among all Uni- 
tarians—laymen, ministers ‘and officers 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

We may well differ vigorously as to 
how the ship should be sailed, but we all 
agree that we don’t want to sink the ship. 
Unitarianism has grown for more than 
a century through frank discussion, but 
we should like to believe that it has not 
lost the saving virtue of charity. 

—SOCIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
First Parish in Cambridge. 


ee Mondale 
[in the lene in the December Register] 
should be credited with a gallant try at 
rationalizing the irrational. However, 
it’s just twice as hard to make six direc- 
tions appear to be one as it is to make | 
three persons appear to be one. 

‘In spite of the fine-spun argument, 
we still must turn and face the cold, 
hard fact that, because of our confusion 
and lack of direction, we have been 
practically nforibund for two genera- 
tions—and_ broadly speaking, we still 


are. 


The pamphlet, “What Unites Us,” 
gotten out by the Laymen’s League in 
1944 after three years of correlating the 
ideas of the many and with practically 


- one hundred per cent agreement, points 


the way out. 

It was submitted to the clergy but, 
to quote, “The clergy’s reactions were 
so varied and so individual that no com- 
mon acceptance or rejection could be 
determined.” 

At that time, many of our leaders, 
apparently, were behind us instead of 
out ahead. Carrying a double load of 
obsolete ideas and obsolete leadership, 
is it any wonder the drag of it has stalled 
our forward march? 

—aARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago. 


I should like 
for the sake of our Harlem work to 
share with Register readers the content 
of two letters sent me in commendation 
and appreciation of my article, “I Have 
Two Dreams”, which appeared in the 
December issue of The Register: 

From a retired Moravian minister— 
“Nothing, in many years, has given me 
more downright spiritual satisfaction 
than your forthright article in the De- 
cember issue of The Christian Register. 
May both your splendid dreams come 
true in the not-too-distant future. I 
know how like a voice crying in the 
wilderness you sometimes feel; for I, 
too, over the years, have cried out 
against the crime of racial discrimina- 
tion, only to be told over and over again 
that ‘Negroes prefer their own kind.’ I 
never have discovered what ‘their own 
kind’ meant in terms of humankind! I 
am certain, however, that were our ears 
attuned to the Brooding Spirit of Prog- 
ress, we would hear the assuring message 
that there are thousands who have not 
bowed the knee to the God-of-Religious- 
Isolationism. The task is to discover 
them; to band them together and to fling 
this compact phalanx against the foes 
of One Humanity in One World.” * 

From the Executive Director of the 
Harlem Y. W. C. A.—“I found The 
Christian Register on my desk this morn- 
ing and I have read your challenging 
article sh interest and great pride, 


a 


‘ou use ords beautifully always, and 


deep and discerning philosophy, the re- 
sult is arresting. 

“We become discouraged when so few 
tangible results grow out of our efforts; 
_ but, taking the long view, one man—like 


you—accomplishes a great deal in his 
life time, and much more as his influence 


lives through the ages! _ 


_* “T am grateful to you for this article, 
and above all, for the simplicity and 
utter integrity of your religious faith 


which has been an inspiration to me.’ 
—ETHELRED BROWN, New York 


“It has been long 


recognized that murder in the interna- 


tional field is just as much murder as 
in local communities.” Do these words 
refer to what has been called the greatest 
crime in history, the massacre of 60,000 
defenseless persons in Hiroshima, and 
of 40,000 in Nagasaki? No, they are 
the words of the American prosecutor in 
demanding the death penalty for Tojo 
and other leaders of aggressive war. 
Can it be that war criminals exist only 
in defeated nations? Or does victory 
nullify all crimes? Our Lenten medita- 
tion might well center on the text: 
“Let him that is without sin first cast a 
stone.” 

—J. W. HUGHAN, Brooklyn. 


The Church of the 
Reconciliation, Utica, New York, (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) has a number of 
old books, which will be given to any 
individual, society or library wishing 
one or more, if the person receiving 
them will pay the expressage. These 
books consist, in the main, of bound 
copies of early Universalist magazines, 
biographies of early liberal preachers, 
books of sermons and treatises, both 
Liberal and Orthodox. All would make 
an excellent foundation for a historical, 
religious, reference library. 


Anyone interested should contact Rev. 


Sohn Stewart: MacPhee, 1304 Genesee 


Street, Utica, or if passing through 
Utica, stop at the parish house and see 
the books. 
—CARRIE A. RITTER, ise 
q . .. Whereas Unitarianism 
fo ., was a pioneer, it now seems to 
me to be backtracking: Jesus is not 
a almost; the Bible is not in- 


but nearly so. It also seems to 


time trying to explain away Bib- 
al writing (I think that I can under- 
stand why Orthodoxy does this, and it 
is pathetic). It seems to be assumed 
because Jesus expounded certain 


when such words, as yours do, express a 


that Unitarians are spending too 


views, they must be wise, and if they 
do not stand up under scrutiny, they 
must be interpreted differently. There 
are evidences of this in Mr. van Paas- 
sen’s otherwise courageous discourse, in 
Mr. Eliot’s Affirmation in the August 
Register, and in his pamphlet, “Unita- 
rians Believe.” ~They both may arrive 
at fine objectives, but (again, it seems 
to me) it is because of their own high 
aspirations, not the texts. 

—ALFRED L. SEARLE, 

West Hartford, Conn. 


I am interested 
in ascertaining the standard you use to 
select letters from the many you must re- 
ceive (for the “Monthly Open Forum’’). 
Four out of nine in the January 
issue are pro-Russian or anti-free enter- 
prise. It seems to me that that is out 
of all proportion, especially when you 
consider that three of the remaining 
five entries were on totally different 
matters, namely Protestant - Catholic 
marriages and the Everglades National 
Park commemorative stamp. In other 
words, out of six entries on political 
or economic questions you print four 
which are pro-Russian or pro-Com- 
munist. Why did you do this? Is your 
incoming mail predominantly in this 
vein? ... Can it be, as a non-Unitarian 
friend of mine suggests, that you con- 
sciously make such selections in the 
hope of persuading readers to such 
views? 

Secondly, what was your reason for 
printing the letter from Howard W. 
Pierce? Imperfect though our eco- 
nomic system is, nevertheless it has 
provided the highest standard of living 
for our citizens that the world has ever 
seen. 

. —HELENE SMITH, Phoenix. 


NOTE: The “standard (used) to select 
letters” is the most simple standard of 
all: full freedom of expression. The 
“Monthly Open Forum” is what its name 
implies—a free forum for Unitarians 
and other readers of THE REGISTER. 
The space devoted to these letters has 
been greatly expanded (for example, 
three years ago the space devoted to 
letters averaged from two to three 
columns, only) to accommodate the 
increased number of contributions. With 
this month a new feature, “Brief Round- 
up,” is being added at the end of the 
Open Forum. The Round-up carries 
brief summaries of ALL letters received 
which are not carried in the regular 
Forum space. Consequently, readers will 
be able to study the TOTAL expression of 
readers in any one month. 


i. 


q 
BRIEF ROUND-UP 


DR. JOSEPH PESTAL, Wahoo, Neb., 
objects that The Register is being issued 
by people “who seem to me to be near- 
fascists.” He calls for “freedom of 


thought.” . . 


JANE M. CHANDLER, Allston, Mass., 
wants another collection of Channing’s 
writings published in The Register. 


J. F. WILLIAMS, Shelbyville, Ill., writes: 
“Too much of our religion is merely 
formal. To make pilgrimages . . . to 
burn incense to a God of whom we 
know naught or sound the praises of 
traditional or historical ones whom we 
would have helped destroy had we lived 
in their day is worse than useless. .. . 
Didn’t these secular leaders (Kropotkin, 
Fourier, Owen, St. Simon, William 
Morris, Debs, Norman Thomas, etc.) 
take God out of the sky and put him 
where Jesus put him: ‘in you’ ?” 


AMY MAYNARD, Northborough, Mass., 
who reports she is 89 “and can’t remem- 
ber a time when I did not see and read 
The Register,’ wants ministers “to im- 
prove our Unitarian funerals, and have 
them more in keeping with our present 


thought.” ... 


MINNIE C. GRAY writes: “I was quite 
upset when I saw that Mr. Wallace had 
an article in The Register.” .. . 


REV. EDWIN H. WILSTON, Salt Lake 
City, with a chuckle, sends along the 
Order of Service of one of Aerioa’s 
(and Unitarianism’s) most distinguished 
churches, with the following excerpt 
circled: “Offertory: ‘What is this Scent?’ 
(Woodgate); the offering is for the 
Society for Ministerial Relief.”. . . 


BALDWIN D. NOYES, Baltimore, objects 
to (a) The Register, (b) a sermon he 
heard by Pierre van Paassen, and (c) 
aid to Britain (he said it will “weaken 
the English people”). He concludes: 
“When Unitarianism gets back to re- 
ligion, I’ll get back to Unitarianism” 


REV. JOHN MALICK, Duluth, requests 
publication of a resolution in which the 
First Unitarian Church of that city 
“sends to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation its commendation for its efforts 
at a difficult time to keep the Unitarian 
Church a body of free expression for 
pulpit and pew in order that the widest 
possible differences may continue as a 
united front in one fellowship” 
and also of a second resolution in which 
the church commends the A.U.A. for 
intervening in the Supreme Court case 
on the use of public school facilities 
for religious education. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE INSTINCT OF VICTORY 2 ae 


THERE IS NO DEATH! "Tis true that forms perish, but life 
abides! Animals disappear, but the species improves! 
Structures crumble, but their beauty survives! Symbols dis- 
solve, but their meaning persists! Faces vanish, but their 
love increases! Generations ebb and: flow, but mankind 
triumphs! Death, whose other name is transition, is only 
the dark room in which life changes its garments. Verily, 
it is but another form which life employs to achieve a wider 
victory. Without life there would be no death; and without 
a lesser death there would be no larger life. Therefore, we 
must live to die: and evermore we must die a small death 
to live a vaster life! What matters, is not that we die, but 
that through dying we are born into an ampler life. All 
nature senses this: yet only man is afraid because he trusts 


not the instinct of victory which is bred into every cell of 


his body and every impulse of his soul. 

Thus, Easter is a blend of the far-flung mysteries of 
nature and the deep surging mysticism of religion: the one 
an observed fact of the every-whereness of nature; the other 
man’s noblest interpretations of what the heart feels must 


be true. Therefore, we have a right to live as though there 


.is a bridge of sunset bars which leads into a ined that shall 


endless be! 


O man of the singing hope, look up into the heavens 
pebbly with stars; look out upon the kneeling hillsides. pies 
nant with budding life; look deep within thy wistful soul, 
hear the soft murmurs of eternal voices, and lo, thou shalt 
find assurance that at the Heart of the World there is a 
perpetual service, an Eternal Easter! ' 


O frail child of dust, yet mighty son of eternity, why be 
afraid? You are life itself, unfathomable, unconquerable, 
tremendous! Death is your humble servant, not your master. 
Since you are Life, how can you die? And since death is 
your servant why fear your helper? Lift high your head, 
fling wide your hopes; dare greatly; grasp heroically the 
reins of destiny, and with one. mighty leap of the heart cry 
in exaltation—I am unafraid! For the pilgrim road ends 


not with a sob of defeat, but in a paean of victory! | 


W. WALDEMAR W. ARGOW, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore 


; 


THE MESSAGE OF GANDHI AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 


THOUGH THE ASSASSINATION of Mahatma Gandhi shocked the 
conscience of the world, in centuries to come his passing 
may prove a turning-point in history. What its immediate 
effect may be upon the situation in India is not yet apparent. 
It is quite possible, when the repercussions of the passing 
moment diminish, that his death may bring to the millions 
whom he loved and served with such selfless devotion, a 
sense of unity such as they have never known before, and 
that the tragedy of the final hour of his earthly pilgrimage 
will be transformed into victory for those truths he so com- 
pletely exemplified. It is also possible it could be otherwise, 
and that for India the hour of redemption may be long 
delayed. 


But regardless of the immediate outcome, his life and 
message may well mark the dawn of a new epoch: the be- 
ginning of the end of the dominion of violence and the 
arbitrament of force in the affairs of mankind. For not 
only did he commit himself with his whole being to the 
principle, “not by might nor by power but by my Spirit 
saith the Lord,” but he gave repeated demonstrations that 
this same principle can be applied on a large scale, in the 
settlement of those vast issues which plague our social life. 
In this last lies his uniqueness and this also, as history un- 
folds, will reveal itself as a major discovery in the long 
annals of time. 

None more than he so utterly believed that man is a 
spirit owning a body, rather than an animal who may or 
may not possess a soul. Thus without reservation he wrote, 
“Non-violence is the law of our species as violence is the law 
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of the brute. The dignity of man requires obedience to 
higher law—to the strength of the spirit.” 


Also, none more than he so clearly perceived that this 
faith is the inspiration of high religion. “God is Spirit.” 
So also is Man! 

This too, was the secret of his strength. For hip by day 
he drew sustenance from his awareness that, “. . . Spirit 
with Spirit can meet —Closer is He than bieashing and 
nearer than hands and feet.” 

Let those who will, regard this faith as illusory, yet the 
fact remains it was the tap-root of his power; and 
are stubborn things. 


In thinking of him, one recalls the words of Isaiah com 
cerning the Suffering Messiah, so often applied to Christ 
“He was cut off out of the land of the living; for the tr 
gression of my people was he stricken. And he made 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death; 
cause he hath done no violence, neither was any deceit 
his mouth. 

“Yet ... he shall see of the travail of he soul | 
shall be Peabo. re 

In the days of his flesh he was regarded, in a parti 
sense, as belonging to India. But his soul knew no bot 
daries of nation, race or creed. “He being dead | 
speaketh” to all mankind and to all future generations. — 

HORACE WESTWOOD, minister 
the Unitarian Church af Choate S. 
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INITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘NOT HIRED EMPLOYEES’ 


{ HIS ANNUAL report for 1947, the president of Harvard 
niversity quietly observes that “professors are not hired 
mployees”; and the same thing is true of ministers. To be 
ire, both professors and ministers receive compensation 
yr their work; but in both cases there is a primary factor 
1at takes priority over the matter of salary. Fhere is a pro- 
ssional independence of mind and conscience that is vital 
) the service these men render, and if that independence is 
iolated, no amount of financial compensation can atone for 
1e loss to the university or to the church. The important 
atus of the professor is that of a servant of truth, and the 
linister is primarily a servant of God. Whatever arrange- 
ents may be made to provide either professor 6r minister 
ith a living wage do not alter this basic fact. 


Inevitably pressure develops, often with entirely good 
itentions behind it, that would reduce the minister or the 
rofessor to the status of a hired employee; and this pres- 
ire must be constantly and stubbornly resisted. The re- 
stance should be steady, intelligent, and, as far as possible, 
ictful; but there sometimes arise critical moments when it 
n10uld be inflexible and militant. It is the business of all 
f us who believe in churches and universities to watch for 
uch moments and act promptly and vigorously. 


Hired and Underpaid 


One of the surest ways to make a minister feel like a 
ired employee is to underpay him. No minister wants to be 
aid more than he earns; and no minister wants to be paid 
1ore than he needs to support his family on a decent, self- 
especting level, which includes reasonable provision for the 
ducation of his children and for the protection of his family 
1 case he should die or be incapacitated. But if his salary 
; held below that standard he cannot help becoming unduly 
reoccupied with money—and its scarcity. 


A few days ago, I received from the Committee on Minis- 
rial Salaries certain information that I pass along with 
ie hope that my readers will find it as shocking as | did. 


- Out of 206 Unitarian ministers reporting to date on a 
uestionnaire sent out by the committee, 47% state that 
yey are at present engaged in additional work outside their 
roper parish duties for the purpose of earning additional 
1oney in order to make ends meet! Only 93 of these minis- 
rs report that the salaries they receive from their churches 
re adequate to their financial needs. 


‘When the full returns are in, I hope the committee will 
ublish as detailed a report to the denomination as is con- 
stent with the confidential nature of the information re- 
SS 
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ceived; and I certainly hope that Unitarians will read that 
report with the kind of shame that produces prompt action. 


Extracurricular Work — Enforced 


What kinds of work do these underpaid Unitarian minis- 
ters turn to? Let me mention, at random, just a few items 
in a long list: “truck body building and repairing,” “making 
and repairing fishing-rods,” “caring for the church furnace,” 
“executive secretary of a Chamber of Commerce,” “chaplain 
at a county jail,” “janitor of his own church,” “jail guard,” 
“punch-piece operator,” “office and secretarial work”; and, 
of course, teaching, lecturing, writing for magazines, book 
reviewing, etc., etc. 


Mind you, these are all honorable ways of earning money 
—as honorable as carpentry, or fishing, or tent-making! 
But the point is that our ministers are being driven to take 
on this additional work for the one reason that they cannot 
meet their necessary expenses without it. There is a great 
difference between serving as chaplain at a mental hospital 
because you want to render a difficult piece of community 
service, and doing the same thing because you need the extra 
money in order to pay your coal bill. A minister may do 
well to undertake a modest amount of “extracurricular” 
work, either for his own education or for the sake. of help- 
ing others; but when he is forced to undertake it if he is 


-to keep his head above water financially, the value is dubious 


indeed. 


Something like one half of our Unitarian ministers are 
trying to serve God and their people under this handicap 
of enforced labor “on the outside.” Bad as it is to treat 
one’s minister as a hired employee, it is far worse to treat 
him as a laborer who is not worthy of his hire; yet that is 
just what nearly half our Unitarian churches are doing. 


The Real Losers 


The real loss in all this falls upon the churches, which 
are not receiving from their ministers the service they are 
equipped to render. It is not merely a question of giving 
full time to the work of the church, for when a minister is 
carrying a load of financial worry it impairs the quality of 
his work. Our ministers are as competent, as well trained, 
and as consecrated as any body of ministers in the land; 
and it is a sheer waste of first-rate material to compel them 
to carry on their ministry under this kind of handicap. 
Plain common sense would seem sufficient to drive us to 
action-—now. 

F. M. E. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Madness he prophecy? 


NOT BY MIGHT. By A. J. Muste. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


THE END IS NOT YET. By Fritz 
Von Unruh. New York: Storm Pub- 
lishers. $3.50. 

The reaction from the horrors of 
the First World War brought forth a 
considerable body of anti-war literature. 
Much of it was bitter, undisguised 
cynicism. Still there was in it that 
which testified by the very measure of its 
disillusionment to the recovery of the 
counsel of pacifism which had been part 
of the Christian heritage from the be- 
ginning. 

After the Second World War many 
have looked for another wave of writ- 
ing, expressing the revulsion of men 
for the demands of total war. The 
comparative silence which has greeted 
this expectation is perhaps one of the 
most ominous portents of the day. 


In the midst of such darkness, the two 
books here reviewed gain special sig- 
nificance. Their authors emerged as 
pacifists out of the experience of the 
First World War. The present books 
are the first major pacifist utterances to 
appear in America after the second. 


Muste’s work, Not By Might, is a 
sober and impressive analysis of the 
current trends toward a third world 
war, which many deny openly but sleep 
ill over at night. Underlying the 
analysis is a passionate reaffirmation of 
the place of love as evidence of the 
divine creativity, and the most genuine 
power in the universe. Many passages 
of this book cry aloud for quotation. 
@ne in particular, setting forth the very 
heart of the pacifist Christian conviction, 
this reviewer recommends to The Way- 
side Pulpit: “To one whom we do not in 
a real sense love, we are not yet ac- 
cording human dignity: and that is the 
ereat, original sin and the most potent 
source of evil in the world.” (p. 68) 


Readers of Religious Liberals Reply 
will take special interest in the chapter, 
“Moral Man and Immoral Society,” in 
which Muste criticizes the ethical dual- 
ism of Niebuhr and others, from the 
standpoint of “Christian perfectionism,” 
which A. E. Morgan only mentions in 
passing. The pacifist, Muste speculates, 
will not be less justified in “sinning 
bravely” for the sake of the love ethic, 
than the non-pacifist who seeks “proxi- 
mate justice” through violent means. 
And like the latter, his hope rests upon 
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the grace of God, that the high purpose 
he has only imperfectly conceived, and 
still less fully realized, may be fulfilled. 

Perhaps of greatest value to critics of 
the pacifist position will be Muste’s un- 
flinching discussion of what might be- 
fall us, individually and collectively, if 
there were “several million con- 
scientious objectors” in this country 
and no effective counterpart elsewhere 
(though he points out that such a situa- 
tion is rather improbable.) Many 
pacifists themselves will contemplate the 
possibilities here conjectured, with dis- 
may. For the cost of non-violence, in 
terms of lives and possessions lost and 
cruelties suffered or seen, may be dread- 
ful. It is only as it stands in the shadow 
of an even more dreadful possibility, 
total atomic and biological warfare, 
that it could be propounded as the 
“lesser evil” . . . from the point of 
view of what may befall us. But this is 
still not the final criterion. The worst 
prospect is not that we may suffer atomic 
attack, but that we shall inflict it, in 
mad retaliation for or even madder an- 
ticipation of an hostile blow from out- 
side. The danger is that we shall gain 
the world (the wreck of it) at the cost 
of our souls. It is a curious love that 
urges us to bequeath our children the 
heritage of war, and a world in which 
violence is by our very hands en- 
throned as the final arbiter. 


Because it calls to account the com- 
mon assumptions with regard to 
“security,” national destiny, and 


patriotic (not to say moral) duty, Not 
By Might deserves widely to be read. 
And though it contains many a “hard 
saying,” the reading will not be difficult, 
for Mr. Muste’s style is as lucid as his 
criticism is penetrating. 


“I agree with you in theory, but how 
would you like to have your own daugh- 
ter marry a sea gull?” 


‘power to fulfill it. 


Unruh knows the ferocious mania of 
the Nazis first-hand. He can speak of 
the will power of a “cultural leader,” 
Frau Hermann, who gladly reaches into 
the fiery coals of a stove after her party 
pin, thrown there by a Jewish girl. His 
description of the Gestapo “investiga- 
tion” makes one’s blood turn cold. Yet 
this incredible evil is the foil for an 
almost more incredible good. In an 
illuminated moment, in the trenches out- 
side Verdun in 1917, two men beheld 
the secret of life and of death. One was 
Adolf Hitler. The other is nameless, 
a “grand mutilée de guerre,” the un- 
known “Christ of the Trenches.” These 
two figures symbolize the opposed prin- 
ciples now struggling for the soul of 
man, the power to destroy life, and the 
The drama of this 
struggle is given in two episodes, the 
decision of Uhle (the central character) 
to be faithful to his wife, Irene, and the 
later decision not to do to Hitler what 
Hitler would have done to him. The 
tale closes with the second war just 
breaking, but . . . “the end is not yet.” 


Unruh has given us:a call for personal 
commitment. Again and again Uhle 
cries, “Can’t we form the first cell— 
begin a new movement against the 
beast in us?” And to the young gau- 
leiter, the Unknown Soldier says, “Re- 
sist the age-old temptation always to 
shift the responsibility for your deed 
onto another. Yow are responsible to 
yourself. . . . Yow begin.” There is no 
rejection of social reality. But it lies 
for the individual to make the decision, 
for the life symbolized by the merciful 
Christ of the trenches, or for the death 
symbolized by the mad Hitler. It 
waits for us. We have heretofore 
chosen badly, for Hitler “could never 
have swollen up into such a world wide 
black plague all by himself!” “No one 
knows where the wrong began. But 
the first man who cuts clean through 
the endless tangle of the curse, who 
dares to speak out and say: J /— that 
man has thrown open the lion gate of 


Mayhap this too is madness but one 
comes away with the feeling he has 
listened to prophecy. 

—WALTER ROYAL JONES 


ONE TOUCH OF VENOM | 


DR. FREUD. By Emil Ludwig. New! 
York: Hellman, Williams and Co. $3. 


It is always tragic to find an at 


wise brilliant author and biographer 
descending to the level of a political 
campaign and personal pique with 
tendant mud slinging, but Ludwig’s 
on Freud is just that. He never a 
misquotes Freud, but he twists his 


ments until he manages to make the — 


Viennese psychoanalyst the greatest ogre 

in medical history. Every trick in the 
repertoire of a fine literary man is pulled 
out of the ink bottle, as Ludwig dips his 
pen in vitriol. He uses “loaded” words, 
speaking of Freud’s Interpretation of 
Dreams—a not too important book—as 
the: “Master’s Dream Book,” and bases 
much of his attack on it. Phrase after 
phrase, literary turn after turn, Ludwig 
heaps ridicule upon his subject by the 
gentle art of choosing a stinging vocabu- 
lary of weighted words. “Watch him 
(Freud) make the handkerchief dis- 
appear —and smilingly bring it back 
again” is typical of the kind of thing 
Ludwig does on nearly every page. In 
denouncing Freud’s system of dream 
analysis (which may in fact be incorrect, 
but Ludwig does not tell the whole story, 
either), he levels the traitor’s gun of 
false accusation, accusing Freud of two 
interpretations of one dream. Actually, 
the connection between the so-called con- 
tradictory interpretations is perfectly 
obvious to the trained student, and 
should have been to Ludwig. 


A literary device even lower than 
these is the repeated habit of adding 
Ludwigian conclusions to Freudian ac- 
counts. After discussing a dream of a 
woman (p. 55), Ludwig adds: “Thus 
Freud succeeded in shattering this 

oman’s married life, and compelled 
her by his suggestions to depreciate her 
husband,” a conclusion wholly unwar- 
ranted and probably untrue. 


At no point does the biographer give 
any real description of Freud’s essential 
and fundamental principles; he takes a 
part for the whole, but for his purposes, 
this is enough—better in fact. It is this 
which gives the book its air of authority, 
and makes it so damaging. This is 
patently unfair, not only to the many 
honest and sincere psychoanalysts, but 
in his actual failure to distinguish 
among the schools of analysts, and the 
psychiatric profession as such, he con- 
demns an entire field of medicine. This 
last is perhaps the most dangerous aspect 
of Ludwig’s diatribe: he undermines 
confidence in the whole field of psy- 
chiatry. The difficulty is, once these 
attacks by Ludwig are made, it would 
take a review of many volumes to answer 
them satisfactorily, for the author is 
counting upon the ignorance of his 

_ reader. 


Ludwig makes serious mistakes in 
fact, in more than one instance; for 
example, he refers to Karen Horney 
and Otto Rank as “disciples” of Freud. 
It is true both started from the Freudian 
viewpoint, but both have taken issue 

with Freud at many points, particularly 
_ the one aspect of Freud’s work of which 
a makes so much! But the lay- 


¥ 
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“b.! 


—_— ” 


“It’s 
like to see the church grow—she just 
misses the empty pews.” 


not that Miss Plimpton doesn’t 


man does not know this, unless he takes 
the trouble to check up, and so a whole 
field is consigned to eternal darkness. 
Had Ludwig honestly sought to refute 
Freud on his own ground, had he left 


-aside obvious personal grudges, had he 


taken pains to point out the differing 
schools extant in this area of medicine, 
had he given a fair picture of Freud’s 
principles, there might have been some 
excuse for writing this book. As it is, 
the layman should beware. 
EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN ERA 


DOCTOR JOHNSON’S PRAYERS. 
Edited with an introduction by Elton 
Trueblood. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50. 

The balanced scholarship and literary 
skill of Dr. Elton Trueblood are clearly 
evident in his introduction to this col- 
lection of prayers by Dr. Samuel John- 
son. The present reviewer accepts Dr. 
Trueblood’s verdict that the prayers may 
be regarded as among the finest exam- 
ples of eighteenth-century English prose, 
though he is unable to follow the editor 
in his opinion that they are worthy of 
being numbered among the classics of 
Christian devotion; though much of 
course would depend on the meaning 
attached to “Christian” and “devotion.” 

Doubtless the prayers reflect the spirit 
of the age in which they were written, 
but, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
not its finest spirit. For they reveal a 
mind too much concerned with itself, too 
much interested in achieving “everlast- 
ing happiness” and all too little con- 
cerned with those tragic issues and so- 
cial needs, the amelioration and meet- 
ing of which have been the glory of 
Christianity at its best. Moreover, they 
reflect an introspective and somewhat 
morbid type of religion, scarcely con- 
ducive to a healthy spirituality. Nor 
—apart from all questions of theology 
—can they be regarded as an invitation 
to the cultivation of what perhaps is the 
noblest of the arts—the art of prayer. 

HORACE WESTWOOD. 


‘ 
SHORT OF THE MARK 


THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
PROPHETS. By John Paterson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


This new treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, by Professor John Pater- 
son of Drew Theological Seminary 
(Methodist), adds only the freshness of 
a ripe Scottish scholarship to the many 
such writings in this field. Herein is 
revealed a broad knowledge of Old Testa- 
ment history and Biblical literature. He 
helps us to understand better some of — 
the great heroes that the Jews of today 
hold in high honor, but lacks the thor- 
oughness of understanding which the 
Jews have of these men. 


The author exhibits a tenacious loyalty 
to orthodox Protestant views concerning 
the prophets, the Old Testament, Christ, 
etc., and thereby fails in his intended 
purpose to show how their messages are 
relevant to the present day. He presents 
no critical evaluation of the prophetic 
messages, but accepts and justifies them 
for whatever they may be worth. It 
seems at times that he looks at the proph- 
ets through well-tinted rose-colored 
glasses of an orthodoxy too ready to ac- 
cept anything that is in the Bible. 


His chief contention is that the proph- 
ets were men who were called of 
God, were told by direct revelation the 
“secrets” of God and were commanded 
to speak; therefore their message has 
relevance to human life today! 


Further, as he speaks of “the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets,” he draws 
an artificial conclusion, since there was 
no such real thing. These prophets were 
never in a fellowship of conscious suc- 
cession. But Paterson holds that they 
are so arranged in history with Christ 
as their final goal and culmination! This 
is, he says, “a ts Seria: phenomenon 
unique and without parallel.” Further, 
their purpose was to make “the religion 
of Israel a permanent force in the 
world, and a real preparation for the 
Christian gospel.” 


The author misses several good op- 
portunities to show that in certain points 
some of these preachers may have value 
today. He could have emphasized the 
point that the prophets considered 
themselves social reformers, preaching 
against social and ecclesiastical injus- 
tices of their day. 


He speaks of the basic Catholic doc- 
trine, “Life to them was a unity, and 
every thought and every activity had 
to be brought into subjection to God,” 
which is, of course, a violation of essen- 
tial human freedom. On the other hand, 
he holds that Isaiah taught the separa- 
tion of church and state. (p. 82). 

It is assuring to note that since Micah 
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had spoken words of a democratic vein, 
“the principles represented in the Atlan- 
tic Charter need not remain an idle 
dream.” (p. 96). 

Paterson has a warm appreciation of 
Biblical Jehovah religion, but it can 
hardly be expected that liberals inter- 
ested in a forward-looking religion for 
today will find much help here. We 
cannot solve the complex social problems 
of today by the assumptions of the au- 
thority of the ancient oracles of God, 
nor by their type of thinking. We need 
a religion for the needs of today based 
upon the realities of human nature and 
the essential human freedoms. For the 
needs of our day we might better give 
our attention to modern prophets such as 
Theodore Parker and Albert Schweitzer. 

GLENN O. CANFIELD. 


PERSPECTIVE ON PROPERTY 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY. 


Edited by Joseph F. Fletcher. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press. $2.50. 


In these days of “social disintegra- 
tion” the question of property becomes 
increasingly important. Professor Flet- 
cher has performed a distinct service in 
collecting within the pages of this book 
seven other able authors to discuss the 
problem of property from an historical 
and theological point of view within 
the Christian tradition. Devotees of the 
“profit-motive” and “profit-enterprise” 
type of society will not be pleased with 
the weight of religious teaching and his- 
tory which seems diametrically opposed 
to the current way of life in the United 
States. 


The associate editor of the West- 
minster Press, Paul Louis Lehmann, 
writes a fascinating chapter on the 
“Standpoint of the /Reformation” and 
dicusses very cogently some of the mis- 
interpretations of the positions of both 
Luther and Calvin concerning the re- 
formers’ view of preperty. The thread 
running through a large part of the book 
concerns itself with a distinction between 
possession and use. The treatment of 
“stewardship” and its true meaning will 
come as a shock to those who feel that 
they are stewards of “God’s gifts” rather 
than stewards over the fortunes of others 
in a lower economic scale. 


Of current interest are the final two 
chapters of the book. The first of these, 
“The Significance of Capitalism,” by 
Rev. Charles Duell Kean, treats capital- 
ism as a pseudo-religion with ‘its own 
anthropology, cosmology and ethic. In 
this capitalist religion “property is the 
sacrament—‘an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace’.” 
NAM blood pressure may rise with the 
reading of this chapter, but a rising 
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. “It’s a dramatization. They’re study- 
ing ‘Wonders of Earth and Sky’ ”. 


blood pressure will be no answer to the 
devastating logic and humor in this treat- 
ment. 


The final chapter was written by the 
editor, Professor Fletcher. This chapter, 
entitled “A Theological Perspective,” 
might better have been titled a “Marxist 
Perspective with Theological (i.e. Chris- 
tian) Justification.” This is not to mini- 
mize the value of the chapter, but in my 
opinion, to give it an accurate descrip- 
tion. There is, however, no getting away 
from the problem as Dr. Fletcher states 
it in his final paragraph, provided one 
accepts the “either-or” attitude. 


“It will be said, perhaps more often 
than anything else, that in the Christian 
view man is a sinner as well as a social 
being, and that social ownership of the 


social means of production will lead to 


corruption and power lust in the public 
offices. This is no doubt true. These 
evils exist already in ‘private’ enter- 
prise and in police (as distinct from 
participating) government control. We 
may be sure, in a ‘fallen’ world, that new 
modes of property ownership will create 
new problems of justice and adjustment. 
Therefore, for Christians, the question 
is: Which kind of problems should we 
be trying to solve, the kind that arise 
because we-do not practice our prin- 
ciples, or the kind that arise because 
we do?” 


If one accepts the “fallen” world con- 
cept—and this is accepted by most 
Christian theologians and by all Marxist 
theologians (as regards capitalism) —one 
may be tempted to make the choice 
which Professor Fletcher presents. But 
I, for one, would want to know what 
type of existing government Professor 
Fletcher calls a “participating” as dis- 
tinct from “police” government. Would 
he call the Soviet Union a participating 
government? Would he call Britain 
under the Labor Party a participating 
government? One could have hoped for 
further clarification on this point. 

' ALBERT KONRAD HERLING 


_ prose. 


_OFF THE PREFERRED LIST 
NYMPHS OF THE VALLEY. By Kahlil 


Gibran, translated from the Arabic by 
H. M. Nahmad. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $2.75. 


Gibran’s secure fame rests primarily 
upon his prose-poem The Prophet, which 


was written in English, and his dreamy | 


symbolic drawings. This new work is a 
translation of Three Fictional Parables 
which had previously been published in 
Arabic. Four drawings by the author 
are scattered through the book; none of 
them quite so moving as the idealized 
self-portrait in the Knopf edition of 
The Prophet, published in 1936. 

The first story concerns an innocent 
orphan girl who is carried away by a 
lustful stranger, abandoned and left to 
die in shame and misery. The second 
is about two young lovers parted by 
death in ancient times, then reincarnated 
and reunited 2,000 years later. The 
last tells of the young man, Yuhanna, 
who is adjudged insane for daring to 
challenge the clerical fascism of his day. 

Gibran is not at his best in descriptive 
He introduces too many ornate 
figures of speech; in particular, too 
many obvious similes beginning with 
the word “like.” There is far too much 
digressive moralizing. Sometimes the 
author goes off the deep end with purple 
passages such as “he felt the light flut- 
tering of wings in his burning bones, 
and around the relaxed cells of his brain 
a strong and mighty love taking posses- 
sion of his heart and soul,” (page 38). 
Occasionally, he ascends heights: “In 


7a Haddam Housebook 


THE GRAND 
INQUISITOR 


Fyodor Dostoevsky 


This well-known and widely quoted 
story, a part of Dostoevsky’s greatest 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov, viv- 
idly states mankind’s unending dilem- 
ma: freedom or security, which is the 
higher good? Which brings more happi- 
ness? With the dramatic symbolism of 
a parable it reveals the true meaning © 
of freedom and formulates the personal 
challenge underlying the religious, social, 
economic, and political conflicts of our 
time. An interpretative essay by Wil- 
liam Hubben for this Haddam House 
edition, the first in the United States, 
points out some of the story’s import 
for contemporary life. [lustrated with 
woodcuts by- Fritz Eichenberg. 

$1.50 


At Your Bookstore 
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that dark: place stood Yuhanna, the vic- 


tor whom fortune has given to the foe: 


as captive.” (page 63). 

As a whole, the book adds little to the 
stature of Gibran. My advice is, if you 
want to know Gibran, read The Prophet 
over again in preference to Nymphs of 

the Valley. 

(Or better still, if you are really in 
the market for “Fictional Parables,” read 
The Stories He Told, eighty-one magni- 
ficent oriental stories, told with skill and 

great art by George Seibel, Pittsburgh: 
The Gibson Press. $2.50.) » 

ROBERT W. LAWSON. 


OVER THE AIR WAVES 


RELIGIOUS RADIO, What To Do and 
How. By Everett C. Parker, Elinor In- 
man and Ross Snyder. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3. : 


Two features of this study are likely 
to prove particularly profitable to minis- 
ters and laymen who have had little ex- 
perience with radio: the pre-tests where- 
by one may evaluate various types of 
religious radio programs in advance of 
production (Pp. 21, 24, 92, 93, 128, 
166), and the samplings reprinted in 
many places of programs which have 

- attracted listener enthusiasm in the past 
(Pp. 6, 9, 10, 94, 96, 136, 140, 146-156, 
159-163). 

To the beginner in radio, or to the 
person who is contemplating a radio pro- 
gram, it may be a revelation to observe 
how many different types of programs 
may be undertaken. Suggestions are 
given for the producer who is particu- 
larly strong as a preacher; for the en- 
thusiast for religious music; for those 
who wish dramatic interpretation; and 
for many other kinds of special interest. 
(Pp. 18, 27, 28-34, 142, 157, 164.) 

The authors have identified and de- 
scribed the radio audience, its desires, 
moods and preferences very clearly. 
Many potentialities are listed for radio; 
requirements of good programs are 
itemized; there is much useful technical 
information; the volume is rich in sug- 


_ gestions of ways and means for doing a 


radio job; and the chapter on “Finding 
an Audience” has a wealth of publicity 
and promotion ideas (pp. 204-213). 
There are several pages listing valuable 
reference material. 

It goes without saying that the volume 
is presented largely for the benefit of the 
orthodox, but the Unitarian may wish to 
skim certain pages perhaps regretting 
_ occasional archaisms supposedly making 


the vocabulary more comprehensible to 


The Cloth. But there is a rich harvest 
of valuable detailed information to be 
gleaned from this volume, which has 
behind it the weight of first-hand ex- 
_ perience in the field. 


STRAIGHT REPORTING 


THE UNITED STATES AND ‘THE 
NEAR EAST. By E. A. Speiser. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 


The first half of this book reads like a 
composite of articles from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. The pages are devoted 
to the climate, topography and history 
of the Arab States and Palestine, which 
the author has defined as constituting the 
“Near East.” And the pages are just as 
rich or dull as the factual presentation 
of such information makes them. 
However, in certain areas of his under- 
taking, the author has amassed a stimu- 
latingly interesting aggregation of infor- 


-mation—as for example, when he takes 


up the subject of Near Eastern oil. It is 
worth noting, for instance, that the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, which holds the oil 
concessions for Palestine, is controlled 
overwhelmingly by two British corpora- 
tions, owning about fifty per cent of the 
stock. It ‘is further worth noting, that 
the areas where exploratory rights are 
held are nearly all in what is now Jewish 
Palestine. 


The author of this book seldom seems 
to see any relationship between such 
facts and British political policies, or if 
he does see it, he usually leaves it to the 
imagination of the reader. All of the 
bloody imperialism, the brutal suppres- 
sion of workers’ strikes by British troops, 
the infamy and intrigue that constitute 
the gist of Near Eastern politics today 
are noted with the calm dispassion of a 
man writing a treatise on the workings 
of an alarm clock. 

Solutions for Near Eastern poverty 
come out as the need for a “more diver- 
sified economy,” nothing more, nothing 
less. Solutions for such problems as 
Palestine emerge as the need to satisfy 
the interests of all three parties—British, 
Arab and Jewish, nothing more, nothing 
less. Solution for the American role is: 
be independent of Britain. in the Near 
East, but let us not become pawns of 
Russia. 


In spite of Speiser’s attitude of avoid- 
ing judgments on such basic things as 
imperialism, itself, his very objectivity 
and detachment lead him to reveal some 
pretty clear pictures of what is going on 
in Palestine and the Near East. Un- 
swayed by current fads of romanticizing 
Arab life, he sees the Arab states for the 
very imperfect, semi-totalitarian and 
poverty-ridden lands that they are. 


And he sees the building of the Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine as essentially 
a very important contribution to the ma- 
terial and cultural enlivening of the Near 
Fast. 

HUGH WESTON 


A 


FRESH INSIGHT 


ABRAHAM | LINCOLN’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By Robert Dale Richardson. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.50. 


Here is a volume that is really unique, 
both because it includes a facsimile of 
the only autobiography that Abraham 
Lincoln ever wrote—briefly penned in 
his own hand for a friend for campaign 
purposes—, and because it is accom- 
panied by new and revealing material 
in relation to some of Lincoln’s friend- 
ships, and some of his religious beliefs 
and personal characteristics and ambi- 
tions. 

The author of the volume, the Rev. 
Robert Dale Richardson, of Medford, 
is a great-grandson of the man for whom, 
and at whose request, the autobiography 
was written. Mr. Richardson and his 
family have been in possession of other 
valuable documents also, but to these 
is added the product of his own insight 
into the life and character of Lincoln. 
It is evident that he is reporting accu- 
rately, and interpreting appreciatively 
as he gives us fresh light upon the 
Colossus of Kentucky, Illinois and all 
America. 


The book is artistically designed and 
well-written, and, while of special inter- 
est to liberal Christians and students of 
Lincoln, should have, nevertheless, a uni- 
versal appeal. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY. 


DIAGNOSIS OF SOCIETY 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HU- 
MANITY. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press. $3. 

This is a forthright, provocative book. 
It is devastatingly critical of contem- 
porary. social practices and programs, 
yet nonetheless positive, offering both a 
diagnosis of and a partial, since exces- 
sively individualistic, prescription for 
the dangerous ills of the contemporary 
world. It merits serious attention be- 
cause it is one attempt to apply a new 
social principle to which many recent 
investigators in sociology, anthropology 
and the ideological conflicts of culture 
have been led. This principle is that 
local facts or evils in society are not 
always isolated, independent things, to 
be accepted or removed directly without 
regard to other factors, but are instead 
often a function of the social system as 
a whole and the particular ideology de- 
fining its predominant cultural unity, 
overall design and attendant values. 
Hence, cures for specific evils must re- 
construct the traditional ideology and at- 
tendant conventional values as well as 
aim directly and instrumentally at the 
evils themselves. 

F. S, C..NORTHROP. 
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The fhe Uhristian BE GIS TER | 


127TH YEAR 


Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


MARCH, 1948 


Dr. Holmes, president for two decades of the All World Gandhi Fellowship, had 
scarcely returned from his first postwar trip to India when the news flashed around 
the world of the assassination of the Mahatma. Dr. Holmes, who dispatched his re- 
port, “A Gandhi Prayer Meeting,” for the December Register, was recently cited by 
the Benares Hindu University as “a great friend of India( who) has advocated her 
cause from the many pulpits and platforms from which he has preached in his life. 
He, more than any other American, has spread the message of Gandhi in the west- 
ern world.” The university, at its Thirtieth Convocation, bestowed on Dr. Holmes 


the degree of Doctor of Letters. The author, who is minister of New York’s Com- 


munity Church, went to India as the 1947 Tagore Lecturer. 


The Way of Life 


by JOHN HAYNES HOLMES ~ 


GANDHI, all unconsciously, was a sore trial to Christians— 
especially to the orthodox Christian missionaries in India! 

Here was a man who embodied every virtue of the 
spiritual life. The world had seen no such saintly and heroic 
soul since Jesus of Nazareth. It was the consensus of human 
judgment when Gandhi the Mahatma died that he was to 
be rated with Buddha and Christ as one of the supreme 
religious geniuses of all time. Yet he wasn’t a Christian. 
Which proved, if it proved anything at all, that one may 
lead the good life without being a Christian! That one 
doesn’t have to be a Christian in order to be saved! Where 
is the man who will argue today that Gandhi must come 
under the condemnation of God because he did not accept 
Christ as his Lord and Savior? 

It was this dreadful dilemma that moved the missionaries 
to raise so persistently the question of why Gandhi did not 
become a Christian. The logic of his whole faith seemed to 
lead to Christianity. He himself frankly confessed his in- 
debtedness to the teachings of Jesus, and named the New 
Testament, more particularly the Sermon on the Mount, as 
a chief source of his inspiration. If he would validate his 
testimony and prove the real character of his life, how could 
he help becoming a Christian? In the early days of the 
church, a place was found within God’s grace for “Christians 
before Christ”—those saintly souls, of whom Socrates was 
a supreme example, who had antedated Christ and therefore 
had never had a chance to recognize him as their eternal 
Lord. But Gandhi had come after Christ—he had read and 
reverenced his holy words and beheld his redeeming life. 
12 


Was it not sheer perversity of spirit, and therefore sin, that 
the Mahatma did not come to him and confess his soul’s 
allegiance? , 

Of course, the whole situation was aggravated by the 
fact that Gandhi’s attitude, his continued loyalty to Hinduism, 
offered a serious obstacle to the progress of Christianity in 
India. This progress was marked by conversions to the one 
true faith. But why should Hindus be converted to Chris- 
tianity when their Mahatma was not converted? If Gandhi 
found his native religion adequate to his needs, why should 
not others also? These were not Gandhi’s arguments. He 
never started, much less headed, any movement against 
Christian evangelism. When put to the test he made his 
own position clear. Like other Hindus, he was not interested 
in conversions either to or from his faith. But he no more 
opposed Christianity than he opposed Mohammedanism. 
Only his personal example was, in the nature of things, 
bound to have its enormous influence not only upon his own 
followers but upon Indians generally. 

As Gandhi was born an Indian, so he was born-a Hindu, 
and he found as little reason for change in the one case as 
in the other. Hinduism was dear to him as a religion, as 
India was dear to him as a country. As he lived a Hindu, | 
so he died a Hindu. The last rites on the banks of the 
sacred Jumna River were all in accordance with Hindu idea — 
and practice. This ancient faith, its scriptures, prayers and J 
hymns, gave vision to his mind and strength to his soul. — 
Asked once why he did not become a Christian when his 
whole life was lived in the letter and light of the New Testa- 
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ment, Gandhi replied, “Why should I change, when I find 


_ in the Bhagavad-Gita all that I find in the Sermon on the | 


Mount?” 

But if he was a faithful Hindu, it was in no exclusive 
sense. Thus, as a child in his home, where his father was 
a liberal Hindu and his mother a Jain, he was early taifght 

“to recognize superstition and dogma, and to strip these 
away from the living substance of his faith which was love, 
brotherhood and peace. This alienated him from the ortho- 
dox Hindus, who regarded him with suspicion and occasional 
hostility all -his life. But it moved him the neater to all other 
faiths until in his mature years he came to respect and love 
other religions even as he respected and loved his own. 
“After long study and experience,” he wrote, “I have come 
to these conclusions. All religions are true. All religions have 
some error in them. All religions are almost as dear to me 
as my own Hinduism. My veneration for other faiths is the 
same as for my own faith.” 

This inclusiveness of appreciation was with Gandhi a 

matter not only of word but of deed. The Mahatma prac- 
ticed as well as proclaimed the broad sympathies of his 
heart. At bottom, of course, he was a mystic. He found 
Truth in inner communion, in the deep and hidden places 
of his life, with God. His weekly day of silence was neces- 
sary not only for the refreshment of body and mind but for 
meditation of spirit. His prayer-meetings, public and pri- 
vate, were essential to his being. “I can do nothing,” he 
told me, “without prayer.” And in all these practices, he 
sought nutriment and guidance in the scriptures and sacred 
rituals of the world. At the evening prayer-meeting which 
I attended on my first arrival in New Delhi, during my re- 
cent trip to India, the Mahatma used Moslem as well as 
Hindu material, and this in the face of the tension of hostility 
between the two religious groups at that time. At the service 
celebrating the termination of the Great Fast years ago, the 
little company, gathered about Gandhi’s bedside, joined with 
him in the reading of Hindu scriptures, the reciting of 
Mohammedan prayers and the singing of Christian hymns. 
Through all prophets God had spoken. In all Bibles his 


word was found. All religions are with him the same. 
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The central core of Gandhi’s faith was thus its univer- 
sality. Faithful to his own religion in its divine essentials, 
he added to it the religions of all other faithful men. The 
important thing, he explained, is that each one of us be true 
to his own. “Let the Hindu be a good Hindu, the Moslem 
a good Moslem, the Parsee a good Parsee, the Christian a 
good Christian.” Then shall all these find that they are sud- 
_ denly and beautifully become one. For the standards of 
_ goodness are in all religions the same. There can be no 
: division or separation anywhere in the pursuit and practice 

of the good life. It was thus that Gandhi could say that he 
_ needed not to be converted to Christianity, since in all that 
i really mattered, he was already a Christian. And why should 
he leave his beloved Hinduism, since, if he became formally 
a Christian, he would still, in all that really mattered, remain 
a Hindu. Religion, to Gandhi, was like the circumference of 
a circle, or the horizon of the sky. Each separate religion 
is an arc of that circumference or horizon. It may try to 
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GANDHI 


By William H. McMasters 


Peace in the hearts and minds of thinking men: 
Your steadfast faith throughout those tragic years 
Of sacrifice, piled high and high again; 

Rare challenge to dispel the world’s dread fears. 
So fierce the flame of hope for all mankind 

That flared, undimmed, from out your dauntless soul: 
While warring nations sought, yet failed to find 
Their problem solved as nearer drew each goal. 
Taught you the lowly in their humble state; * 
Urged them to drink at freedom’s fount and see 
That turmoil, rancor, bitterness and hate 

To reason yield, else man can n’er be free. 

Your saintly prayer, that would nor stay nor cease; 
That love alone can light our path to peace. 


break away and conceive its own span to be the measure of 
the whole. But in this it must always fail, since, by its very 
nature, it curves inexorably into the perfect round. 

It is in the light of this identity, or rather unity, of all 
religions in the one religion of the spirit, that Gandhi’s inter- 
pretation of the practical meaning of religion takes on such 
terrific significance. For, to the mind of the Mahatma, re- 
ligion meant non-violence —the repudiation of all force 
and violence, the reliance on love alone. Gandhi found that 
religion introduces us to a world utterly removed from the 
rule of physical substance and energy. This world is the 
realm of the spirit, which is a power greater than any known 
in the realm of matter. Religion is distinct from every other 
counsel and guidance of life in leading us to this spiritual 
realm and demanding that we obey its laws alone. And 
why not, if God is spirit, and mankind the children of his 
spirit? 

It is Gandhi’s testimony that he found this principle of 
non-violence, or non-resistance, in every great religion of 
the world. Certainly. it is in Christianity —in every word 
and syllable of the Sermon on the Mount! So universal 
is it, and so basic, that Gandhi was able to insist that it 
represents the pure distillation of all religious truth, and is 
therefore what he called Truth. Surely, it is the essence of 
the good life, if this life is to be understood as the life of 
God in the soul of man. Yet we ignore this; or deny it, or 
argue it away — and do it not. 

If we find something strangely familiar in Gandhi’s 
description of religion as the universal experience of man- 
kind, if this seems to be a restatement of our own liberal 
Christian faith, then it may be healthy for us to contemplate 
“the conclusion of the whole matter,” which is the deliver- 
ance of man from the use of force as a means toward 
spiritual ends. In our heart of hearts do we not know that 
Gandhi was right in this, as Jesus also was right? How 
otherwise explain the incredible fascination of his life, and 
the stupendous reaction to his death? We know that he is 
our rightful leader, and has shown us the Way of Life. We 
lack but the courage to leave all and follow. 
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Most widely known for his editorial-that-grew-into-a-book, “Modern Man is Obso- 
lete,’” Mr. Cousins is editor of the Saturday Review of Literature. Previously, he 
had been managing editor of Current History. During the war he was editor of 
U. S. A. for the Office of War Information. Mr. Cousins is author of The Good 
Inheritance; The Democratic Chance; and co-editor (with William Rose Benet) of 
A Treasury of Democracy. The article below was presented at the recent institute 
on adult education and world order in Pittsburgh—-sponsored by the First Unitarian 
Church there, the Meadville Unitarian Conference, the Unitarian Commission on 


World Order and the A, U. A.’s Department of Adult Education. Mr. Cousins ap- 


peared in The Register in August, 1946. 


Two Billion People 


In the Jury Box 


by NORMAN COUSINS 


I HAD A DREAM the night The Bomb went off at Bikini (I happened to be on the 
third deck of the U.S.S. Appalachian, sixteen miles away, peering through almost- 
blackened goggles when it exploded.) I’d like to tell you about that dream. It 
is somewhat embellished, as dreams usually are in the telling. Few people can 
remember precisely what happened in a dream, but you come away with a single 
fact and it begins to take shape as you repeat it or think about it. 


I dreamed that I was in a giant court- 
room and that the room was as large as 
the world itself, because there were two 
billion people in the jury box, but the 
trial seemed somewhat irregular. The 
court clerk said, ““This is a trial to decide 
whether the human race has justified its 
right to survive.” According to my 
knowledge of constitutions and law, 
Blackstone, or what have you, the person 
being tried can not decide his own fate, 
but in this case all of the people being 
tried were in the jury box. They were 
in the position to make the decision as 
to whether guilty or not, as charged. 

The prosecutor stepped forward: “I 
am afraid, Your Honor,” he said; “that 
this case has already gone by default, 
because | think the human race has de- 
faulted. 
question. The human race has defaulted 
on its right to survive. I shall attempt 
to prove that. 

“Through all recorded history, man 
has been free of war for only some three 
hundred years. Therefore, you have to 
ask yourself whether the same mistakes 
which have led to war in the past are 
being made today, and you see that they 
are being made. Therefore, the ques- 
tion is, When will it happen? Not, what 
will happen. Just, When will it happen? 
The human race has exhausted its mar- 
gin for error. It has reached the point 
where every decision must be a correct 
one. One more error like those that 
have been made repeatedly in the past 
(so frequently in fact that many biolo- 
gists believe that war is part of the in- 
stinct of man, that war has been a habit 
that man has been unable to break and 
emancipate himself of ... just one 
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It is too late to consider the: 


more mistake of the same type represents 
the definite answer to the question we 
are facing today. 

“T should like to call some witnesses,” 
the prosecutor concluded. He called 
upon Aristotle. 

He said, “I call upon you, Aristotle, 
because if you can prove that man today 
has the equipment he needs to face his 
problems, I shall withdraw.” 

Aristotle then said, “I am afraid that 


I can not give you a favorable answer. 


I had hoped, 2300 years ago, that man 
might recognize the need to transform 
himself into a non-compartmentalized 
human being. I am thinking of the gap 
between intellect and conscience, be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom. I am 
thinking of the gap between specialized 
knowledge and integrated knowledge. I 
believed 2300 years ago that unless we 
could produce the whole man—someone 
who could. see the world as a whole, 
someone who could combine knowledge 
with wisdom, and someone who could 
see within wisdom the relationship of the 
sciences. Unless we did that, we would 
fast reach the point where you are 
today.” 

Aristotle stepped down. 

Then the prosecutor called upon Saint 
Paul to step forward. “I would be will- 
ing to withdraw,” said the prosecutor, 
“if you could indicate to me any time in 


history in which Christianity has actu- , 


ally worked . . . worked on a group 
scale, worked on a large enough scale to 
prevent war, worked so that mankind 
would be able to have a group con- 
science — the group conscience which 
might act as the solvent for group ills.” 

Saint Paul said, “I can not answer 


Norman Cousins 


that question, because Christianity has 
not been tried. That is a trite observa-. 
tion for me to make, perhaps. It has 
not even been tried, so how can I say it 
has worked?” 

Saint Paul then stepped down. 

The prosecutor said, “By way of con- 
trast, to show I am not partial, I am 
going to call upon an evolutionist, and 
I call on Darwin.” Darwin walked to 
the stand, and Spencer followed him, 


‘saying, “I hope you don’t mind if I ap- 


pear with my friend.” 

The prosecutor turned to Darwin. 
“Well,” he said, “somewhere in your 
writings I came across an interesting 
observation you made about the precise 
moment at which a species loses its 
claim upon continued existence. What 
did you mean when you said that?” _ 

Darwin answered, “Just this: when- 
ever a species constitutes a threat to a 
species larger than itself, it must either’ 
conquer that larger welfare or become 
subordinate to it.” 

The prosecutor said, “I haven't the 
slightest idea what you mean.” 

. Darwin tried to explain: “All human 
beings, or most of them, will kill when 
it serves their purpose to do so, and their 
morality can accommodate that killing, 
because that killing serves their welfare. 
They kill animals for food, which is all — 
right in their morality because it serves — 
the larger welfare. But the human race — 
itself now constitutes a challenge to the 
planet itself, to a welfare larger than — 
itself, and it cannot conquer the planet.” 


He continued, “How much longer can — 
you keep on with your atom-splitting 
and bombardment before you throw the 
planet off its course? -1 am even more 
concerned, fundamentally, with this fact: 
that a species is in danger of extinction 
when it no longer remains in harmo: 
with nature. The dinosaur with its pea 
sized brain, was doomed to extinctio 
when it was not smart enough to moy 
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avoid war. 
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south to keep warm. While man has. 


conquered nature to that extent, he has 

not adapted to the changes which he has 
himself imposed upon nature. The 
human species is not smart enough to 
adapt itself to those changes. The need 
is for group conscience.” 

And then Darwin and Spencer stepped 
down, - | 

The prosecutor called Alfred North 
Whitehead. Professor Whitehead was 
asked this question: “In your Adventure 
of Ideas, you made a rather interesting 
statement. You said that the Industrial 
Revolution had created a considerable 
obstacle and challenge, that man was 
100 years behind the times when ma- 
chinery was invented. If that were true 
of the machine, how far would you say 
man is behind the times in the atomic 
age?” . 

Mr. Whitehead: “Thousands of years; 
thousands of years.” 

The prosecutor said, “The prosecution 
rests.” 

Then the defense stepped forward. 
“I was getting a little impatient. I 
wanted something good said about the 
human race.” 


The attorney for the human race said, 
“T shall not attempt to disprove any of 
the evidence offered thus far, because I 
believe substantially that the threat is as 
the prosecutor and the witnesses de- 
scribed it. My contention, however, is 
that there is a basis for faith. My con- 
tention is that it is not too late. What is 
it that we are asked to do? We are 
asked to make decisions and not to move 
mountains, perform miracles or to empty 
the oceans. We are called upon to 
make fundamental decisions. We are 
called upon to say what it is we believe 
in. We are called upon to describe certain 
principles for survival. We are called 
upon to propose those principles and re- 
inforce those principles with sincerity 
and with conviction. 

_ “What principles are those? It is 
difficult for any of us now to attempt to 
evaluate those principles, because we are 
tyrannized by a limited reality, limited 
reality in the world we think in, in the 
world we live in. Limited by the world 
of comforts, of routine; a world whirl of 
jobs, of families, of newspapers, of 
schools, of pay checks, of movies and of 

urches. But the larger reality is the 


reality that we seem to be missing. How: 


can we grasp this larger reality? I will 
ep you. . 


“Imagine yourself as you would be 
two years from today. Assume that you 
would be among the damned and I define 
the damned as those who will survive 
this next war. Suppose you are among 
the damned, and it will be the damned— 
damned to live among the dying, the 
cancerous, damned especially with the 
knowledge that this could have been 
averted. Damned to live with your con- 
science, damned for having made ex- 
cuses to yourself when there was no time 
for excuses, only decisions. Damned for 
having said it could not be done. 

“What would you say to yourself 
then? Try to imagine yourself as you 
would be two years from now, rambling 
among the rubble. What would you say 
to yourself? How would you account 
to your conscience? You would know, 
then, precisely what had to be done. 
You would not be impressed with the 
talk you heard two years before that. 
You would know that it was possible for 
us and Russia to get together. You 
would consider it an absurd and obscene 
statement that we could not lay a foun- 
dation for peace. You would realize 
that the ultimate solution could only be 
represented by the brotherhood of man. 
But you knew, too, for you would know, 
that there were certain short-range re- 
quirements. You had to have a floor 
over quicksand and you would be 
shocked, thinking back on the arguments 
that have been advanced against world 
law by which there has not been the 
slightest possibility for peace. 

“You would be shocked that people 
said we could not strengthen the United 
Nations. ‘We can not get Russia to go 
along; the people are not ready.’ Only 
an eruption of public opinion would 
have blasted that attitude. . . 

“We are not called upon to work 
miracles. We are called upon merely 
to make decisions, state what we believe, 
state those principles without which no 
peace is possible. We are called upon 
to hold out our hand to the world, to 
define those principles of world law 
which will serve as the basis for some- 
thing that will keep the peace. We are 
called upon to advance the proposals to 
strengthen the United Nations. 


“In the absence of a central agency 
to enforce the peace, each nation, each 
large nation, including the United States, 
is going to attempt to secure its se- 
curity. Security in the world today is 
competitive. It is impossible in the 
absence of an organization with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction and preponderant 
force to avoid war. It is impossible be- 
cause the United States marches toward 
war just as inexorably as Russia. It 
wmeans each is securing security through 
a unilateral means. 

“All you have to do is. project: the 
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deterioration, the disintegration of the 
last two years against the next two years, 
and see where you come.” 

Since I am still in the dream and since 
this is still the attorney for the defense, 
let me sum up in a few words as I 
remember them. 

“Tt can be done if we have the will to 
do it. The defense rests.” 

And, then, the foreman of the jury 
got up and read from a little piece of 
paper. It seemed that the jury had 
reached its decision almost automati- 
cally, and he started to say, “Gentlemen, 
we have reached a decision. We find 
the human race—,” and at this point I 
woke up in my dream, so I can not tell 
you what the decision is. But I know, 
and you know, what the decision is. 

The decision is to reach a decision. 

A few weeks ago in Iowa I met a boy 
by the name of David Stanley. He is the 
secretary of the United World Federalist 
Chapter in Iowa. He was a little late for 
his appointment but did not say why 
when he apologized. I later learned that 
he had given his blood to a blood bank. 
He gets paid for it. He can take the 
money earned by his blood to help the 
United World Federalists in Iowa, and 
I discovered dozens of boys and girls 
throughout the state doing the same 
thing. Those people will laugh at you 
if you say it is impossible to have a 
limited world movement within a limited 
time. They say, “If it is impossible, just 
get out of our way!” They have seen 
jobs done before that were supposed to 
be impossible. 

Stanley flew a Flying Fortress. The 
second time he flew one he was called 
upon to intercept Japanese battleships 
which were bearing down on Midway. 
That was the crucial battle of the Pacific. 
Had that battle been lost, as General 
Marshall says, the West Coast of the 
United States would have been. open to 
attack. Shortly after Pearl Harbor, we 
had nothing with which to stop the 
Japanese, and there was one chance in 
ten that we could use the Flying Forts 
for a purpose never intended. ‘They 
were not intended for that type of sea 
operation for which the men had never 
been trained, and when they were 
briefed, Stanley remembered what the 
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We are called upon merely to make 
decisions, state what we believe, state 
those principles without which no 
peace is possible. We are called up- 
on to define those principles of world 
law which will serve as the basis for 
something that will keep the peace. 
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Two Essential Elements of a Policy 


For European Reeonstruction 


by ALGER HISS 


THE IMMEDIATE NEEDS of Europe must be met and met promptly. But our interest in 
European economic revival transcends the humanitarian desire of furnishing relief to 
our Allies. Before being engulfed by the Nazi wave of destruction, Europe con- 


ducted half of the world’s trade. 


Its survival is necessary if we are to live in a 


world of economic health, which is but another way of saying if we are ourselves 
to enjoy economic and political well-being. 


Our emergency relief is to be fol- 
lowed by a program of longer-range, 
albeit emergency economic assistance. 
The relief action, which will be first in 
time, is not first in importance, but it 
will inevitably condition to a very large 
extent the nature and effect of our more 
important action in implementing the 
Marshall Plan. It is of great moment 
that the emergency measures of stop-gap 
relief, which must be decided upon with- 
out full time for public understanding, 
be consistent with sound long-term meas- 
ures and in no way prejudice these later 
measures. For the later measures will 
determine the pattern of the world’s 
economy for many decades. The eco- 
nomic resources of the United States will 
make our decisions as decisive in this 
respect as they were in the winning of 
the war. And the results may be hardly 
less momentous for us and for the world. 

It is obvious that our objective is the 
establishment of a continuously healthy 
European economy, not merely the tem- 
porary resuscitation of it. As Secretary 
Marshall said last June, our “assistance 

. should provide a cure rather than 
a mere palliative.” 
effective American policy for achieving 
this objective must include two primary 
elements. 

First, unless the fullest participation 
of the European peoples themselves is 
enlisted, no continuity, no stability, can 
be ensured. This means that European 
statesmen and business managers must 
maintain the confidence of their own 
countrymen. This in turn means that 
decisions on internal operating matters 
must be left largely to Europeans. We 
cannot insist on substituting our judg- 
ment for the judgment of those who have 
and will continue to have operating re- 
sponsibility. I submit that this is ob- 
viously sound management practice and 
ordinary common sense. Back seat 
driving is neither good business nor 
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I suggest that an ~ 


good international conduct. We believe 
in independence and wish to further it 
everywhere. We believe in private in- 
itiative elsewhere as well as here. Our 
aid to Europe is meant to stimulate, not 
retard, independence, initiative and self- 
respect. 

Second, quite apart from any question 
of repayment of the sum we will advance 
for reconstruction, we must assure 
Europe and other areas of a largely in- 
creased and increasing access to our 
market. The sixteen nations compris- 
ing the Committee of European. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation have told us in their 
report on the Marshall Plan that a 
healthy Europe is dependent upon “mar- 
ket conditions in the American Continent 
(which) permit Europe to sell goods 
there in steadily increasing quantities 
and permit other (non-European) coun- 
tries to earn dollars there and use them 
to purchase from Europe.” 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program and the International Trade Or- 
ganization charter, both of which will 
require Congressional approval in the 
present session of Congress, are just 
as important to accomplishment of our 
objective as any amounts of money Con- 
gress may appropriate for relief and 
longer-term reconstruction. Production 
without effective distribution is no eco- 
nomic solution. Our economic position 
makes us the world’s natural market as 
well as its greatest productive power. 
To be effective in our own interest, as 
well as that of the world as a whole, our 
assistance must include our fullest aid 
in solving the problem of distribution 
in addition to our aid in restoring and 
expanding production. _ 

The challenge to American resources 
is great. But it is far less than the chal- 
lenge we met so magnificently during 
the war. The sixteen European nations 
have told us they estimate that they will 
need outside help, which of course 
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means help from the United States, of 
about eight billion dollars in 1948 with 
declining amounts in each of the suc- 
ceeding three years, the 1951 figures 
being about three and a half billions. 

In terms of the goods represented by 
these very sizable sums, the strain on 
our economy should not be too great— 
although special efforts will of course be 
required to meet the demands for par- 
ticular items. No total increase in our 
exports will be required. We were ex- 
porting goods and services in the first 
half of this year at an annual rate of 
about eighteen billion dollars. No great 
part of our national products will be in- 
volved. The American people are spend- 
ing eight and three quarters billions 
annually for alcoholic beverages, about 
three and a half billions for tobacco, 
about one and a half billions for jewelry 
and watches, about one and two-thirds © 
billions for theatre and movie tickets 
and over a billion for cosmetics. We 
enjoy the highest national income and 
standard of living in our history. | 

The task of the leaders of the business — 
community is to see that, in the short 
space of time within which America 
must act, the issues are clearly under- 
stood not only by business but by the 
public as a whole. Mr. Stimson’s recent 
article in Foreign Affairs is appropri- 
ately entitled “The Challenge to Ameri- 
cans.” He well states the nature of the 
challenge in these words: 

“The reconstruction of western Europe 
is a task from which Americans can de- 
cide to stand apart only if they wish to 
desert every principle by which the: 
claim to live. And, as a decision 0: 
policy, it would be the most tragic mis 
take in our history. We must take par 
in this work; we must take our full part; 
we must be sure that we do enough.” 
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The Growing Threat to the 


Independence of the.Public School 


by AGNES E. MEYER 


UNLESS WE CLARIFY our minds dispassionately on the question of the relationship of 
school and sectarian religion, our whole public school system may yet be torn 
asunder by the sectarian conflicts now raging throughout the land. No greater trag- 
edy could happen to our country, for education is our one best hope of healing 
race and religious prejudice and of unifying our common tradition of democracy. 
Nor can we afford an internal struggle between Church and State while we are in- 
volved in an external struggle with totalitarian ideologies for the preservation of 


Western civilization. 


I should like to make it clear at the 
outset that I have the dignity and the 
values of religion as much at heart as 
the preservation of our secular school 
system. These are the two greatest 
forces for human betterment that we 
possess. But in developing my argu- 
ment I shall be obliged to criticize now 
Protestant, now Catholic actions and 
policies. As I have no objective other 
than the welfare of my country, these 
criticisms will be made with malice 
toward none and charity for all. Let 
me be quite frank. My criticisms of 
certain sectarian practices arise from 
a deep devotion to Christian principles 
as | understand them and as I try to 
live them, feeble and fallible as those 
efforts may be. 


The first Americans came to’this con- 
tinent, largely, for religious freedom. 
Soon they fell into the same patterns of 
intolerance that had forced them to 
migrate to these shores. One of the first 
lessons we learned on this continent was 
that sectarian faith is apt to be competi- 
tive and intolerant, especially in times of 
erisis. That experience, with all the 
perils it carries for democracy, led to 
the First Amendment, which provides 
for the separation of Church and State. 
Until recently we accepted as a matter 
of course all the consequences of that 
Amendment and maintained an impreg- 
nable wall between the organized insti- 
ution of religion and the organized in- 
stitutions of civil life of which our 
schools are the very foundation. 
ow certain sectarian elements are 
serting the view that they alone can 


bring back religion to the public schools. 
They insist that without their leadership 
spiritual living and moral behavior can- 
not be achieved by a secular system of 
education. Given the close relationship 
of the public schools to our democratic 
structure, have the Churches ever asked 
themselves whether their intrusion in the 
schools is in itself a moral act? And 
have they ever asked themselves what 
it will do to their own institutions if 
they seek to break down the separation 
of Church and State? My argument will 
be an appeal to the conscience of the 
Churches to review the moral effects of 
their intrusion into the schools upon 
community life. With no less concern 
for the integrity of religion, I shall try 
to make clear that the Churches are 
sacrificing their own freedom, their pres- 
tige and their influence on the lives of 
our people, if they depend more and 
more upon public support and let them- 
selves become mere adjuncts or danger- 
ous rivals of the State. 


After James Bryce visited this coun- 
try at the turn of the century, he wrote 
in his great work The American Com- 
monwealth: “Half the wars of Europe, 
half the internal troubles that have 
vexed the European states . have 
arisen from theological differences or 
from the rival claims of Church and 
State. This whole vast chapter of de- 
‘hate and strife has remained virtually 
unopened in the United States. There 
is no Established Church. All religious 
bodies are absolutely equal before the 
law, and unrecognized by the law, ex- 
cept as voluntary associations of pri- 
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vate citizens.” And he adds: “. . . so 
far from suffering from the want of 
State support, religion seems in the 
United States to stand all the firmer be- 
cause, standing alone, she is seen to 
stand by her own strength.” 


I was a pupil in a little public school 
at exactly the time of which Bryce is 
speaking, and I remember how right he 
was in saying: “Religion seems in the 
United States to stand a!l the firmer be- 
cause, standing alone, she is seen to 
stand by her own strength.” In those 
days the admonitions, the influence of 
the clergy were such that we looked 
upon them as a higher category of be- 
ing to whom our little school was a mat- 
ter of no concern. We would have felt 
that they were demeaning their high 
office by entering a secular institution. 
The fact that we children went to dif- 
ferent churches did not affect, the unity 
of school life. The Church had a pres- 
tige, a simplicity and an atmosphere of 
consecration that permanently influenced 
our lives. There was no rivalry between 
school and Church. We rendered unto 
Caesar that which was Caesar’s, and 
unto God that which was God’s. The 
gap between State and Church only 
served to heighten our devotion to both 
institutions, and fostered their moral 
and spiritual interaction. 

What do we find when we look at the 
national scene today? We find both 
Protestant and Catholic clerics batter- 
ing down the public school doors in or- 
der to get a hearing from children whom 
they cannot attract to their churches. 
In some communities they enter the 
school room to teach sectarian religions 
while the public school teacher stands by; 
in others, they fall back upon the disci- 
pline of the school to herd the children 
into church class rooms. The small sects 
are practically barred from taking ad- 
vantage of the program as they have 
neither the budgets, personnel nor phy- 
sical facilities. I, too, believe that the 
child is robbed of its full development if 
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|The secularization of our schools was a 
positive movement to embody in American 
education the interaction of nature and 
spirit, of the real and the ideal, upon 
‘which both democracy and active Chris- 
tianity depend. 


it receives no guidance in early years 
toward a recognition of the religious 
aspects of life. But sectarian religious 
teaching to be effective must remain the 
province of the. Church, the family and 
the home. The Churches have ample 
time to carry out this responsibility with- 
out sectarianizing the common schools. 


For the children are in school only five - 


or. six hours a day, about two hundred 
days of the year. 


Our American schools like those of 
Europe were founded by the Churches. 
But when our schools were finally sec- 
ularized toward the middle of the last 
century under the leadership of Horace 
Mann, that movement was not anti- 
clerical nor anti-religious. To be sure, 
the sectarian conflicts of that period 
and their destructive influence on the 
schools played an important part in 
the movement. But there was nothing 
negative or hostile about the agreement 
to adhere to separation of State and 
Church in public education. The sec- 
ularization of our schools was a posi- 
tive movement to embody in American 
education the interaction of nature and 
spirit of the real and the ideal, upon 
which both democracy and active Chris- 
tianity depend. 


To see a split between reality and 
spirituality is to throw mankind either 
into a crass materialism or the prison- 
house of a selfish egocentricity. It is 
therefore a misunderstanding of the 
true situation to assert that God was 
banished from the public school sys- 
tem when the sects were banished. 
Wherever a human being strives upward 
toward enlightenment, goodness and con- 
cern for others, there the Divine will 
is active. The religious motivation of 
secularism as differentiated from sec- 
tarianism can best be expressed by 
Saint Paul’s admonition to the Rom- 
ans: “For as many as are led by the 
spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” 


Horace Mann recognized that the 
most potent spirituality should rise 
above sectarian orthodoxy just as the 
realm of learning and free enquiry 
must be unhampered by ecclesiastical 
limitations. If we bear in mind that 
the whole future of our democracy de- 
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pends upon moral solidarity, social ex- 
perimentation,. freedom of conscience 
and freedom of enquiry, the seculariza- 
tion of our schools becomes an act of 
sublime courage and of sublime loy- 
alty to the American faith that our in- 
stitutions should be of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 


. When the United States Office of Kd- 
ucation found that “only a small pro- 
portion of the children throughout the 
country have even brief contact with 
church influence,” churchmen and lay 


religious leaders became alarmed, as’ 


well they might. Instead of facing the 
fact resolutely that this might have re- 
sulted from their own inadequacy, the 
churches decided that they must some- 
how invade the schools with teachings 
not powerful enough to attract Ameri- 
can families to a religious edifice. 


It was exclusively Protestant leader- 
ship which first suggested and de- 
veloped the released time program 
whereby public school children could 
be excused for an hour to receive reli- 
gious instruction. Until the end of 
the First World War the program made 
slight progress. As a result of a re- 
newed religious interest that manifests 
itself after every war, the movement 
gained headway in the early 20’s. It 
promptly slowed down again during 
the 30’s. Now that we are going 
through another post-war religious re- 
vival, stronger because the Second 
World War was an even more shatter- 
ing experience, a new impetus has 
spread the released time. program 
throughout the nation. 


No two estimates of the number of 
children involved agree. A Protestant 
official recently announced that as many 
as two million children were receiving 
religious instruction under ‘these pro- 
grams in two thousand different com- 
munities. Other surveys report that less 
than a million children have taken ad- 
vantage of the program. The safest 
estimate is that released time attend- 
ance involves about a million children 
in a thousand different communities, 
the largest single enrollment being 110,- 
000 elementary public school pupils in 
New York City. 


In the early part of the plan the 
Catholic Church leadership was op- 
posed. But they soon changed their 
minds. Where they now participate in 
the program, from eighty per cent to 
one hundred per cent of the Catholic 


public school children are enrolled, 


whereas the percentage of Protestant 
and Jewish children is very small. In New 
York City fourteen per cent of the Prot- 
estant and five per cent of the Jewish 
children participate. 


That, of course, made a part of the 
Protestant leadership decide that they 
had made a mistake. Many of them are 
now against it. Instead, they think it 
would be nice to organize a combined 
Protestant service, agreeable to all sec- 
tarian tastes and offensive to none, 
which would be held right in the public 
school. What these good people are un- 
consciously doing is looking upon the 
public school system as a Protestant in- 
stitution. In one of the villages where I 
was examining results, the local doctor; a 
good Presbyterian, was indignant about 
the number of Catholic children who 
march weekly out of school. “Well, 
you have a Protestant service in the 
school building, haven’t you?” I queried. 
“T should say so,” he replied emphat- 
ically. “Why shouldn’t we? The major- 
ity still rules in this country, and thank 
God, the majority is still Protestant.” 


I confess that I, who get around the 
country more than most people, was 
entirely oblivious of this invasion of 
the schools by the Churches, until the 
local animosities it created became so 
bitter, that now it is one of the first 
tales of woe that is poured into my 
ears. For it is playing havoc with the 
erstwhile friendly relations of our school 
children and confusing their parents. 
Even in the New York City schools, 
where the program is managed as efhi- 
ciently as possible, the lining up of the 
different denominations makes for di- 
visiveness. In one school when the 
Catholic children were leaving, others 
shouted: “There go those Micks.” <A 


nice democratic atmosphere! 


Often the teachers do not hesitate 
to exert pressure in the class room to 
attend this or the other service. The 
children are also exploited as mission- 
aries. When released time was first 
introduced in New York City, one of 
the church groups distributed buttons 
with a white question mark on a red 
background. When questioned, these 
pupils explained about their religious 
instructions and gave the inquirer an 
enrollment blank. Champaign, IIl., the 
city whose released time case is now 
before the Supreme Court, is not the 
only community where fist fights oc- 
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country more than most people, was en- 
tirely oblivious of this invasion of the 
schools by the Churches until the local 
animosities it created became so bitter, 
that now it is one of the first tales 
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curred as a result of the tensions created. 


Discussion of the doubtful legality of 
the released time program I purposely 
avoid, as that aspect of the problem will 
soon be settled by our highest court in 
connection with this case. 


Some of the advocates of the released 
time experiment profess to see improve- 
ment in the children’s conduct. But its 
dangers have become all too obvious. 
Truancy and the bad habits it encourages 
are increasing. Teachers and principals 
are apprehensive that this trend will 
grow, because the Churches cannot con- 
trol attendance and the teachers are not 
allowed to do it. Since the whole idea 
of religious instruction is the betterment 
of character and conduct, the truancy to 
which the program leads in ever-growing 
numbers negates its objective. 


The program is supposed to be volun- 
tary because parents may have their 
children excused. But it isn’t voluntary 
for the excused child, whose failure to 
attend brands him as an outsider. It 
forces the teachers to take part in a 
program which the law forbids to the 
school itself—in other words, it forces 
them to be dishonest. The clergy are al- 
ready telling the teachers not to interfere 
with their rights in the released time 
program. How long will it take them to 
dictate to the teachers what they can 
teach? Now the Churches bear nearly 
the whole expense of released time in- 
struction. How long will it be before 
they will use political pressure to shift 
this expense on the school budgets? 
And what happens to the children who 
are not excused but remain in school? 
If the schools provide an attractive pro- 
gram, the religious groups charge them 
with unfair competition. So these child- 
ren mark time and do nothing. It was 
unpleasant experiences of this kind that 
have made many released time programs 
a short lived experiment. Recently San 
Diego abandoned the program on peti- 
tion of ten principals. They reported 
that released time disrupted the regular 
work and school discipline for results 
that did not justify the administrative 
difficulties it created. 


In Texas they have Bible courses in 
the high school with credit toward a 
diploma. We Protestants think it per- 
sctly natural to use our Bible for public 
school services or instruction. But the 
Catholic and Jewish groups object to 
s because their Bibles are different. 
Moreover, whenever you give credit for 
eligious courses carried on in a reli- 
tious edifice, you are encouraging a 
lition of Church and State. Nobody 


tutions, but this is the last thing the 


ectarian groups want. You may say 


The school system is the one place where 
the child is not yet primarily a Protestant, 
a Catholic or a Jew, but an American 
among Americans. Our minimum obliga- 
tion to children when they cross the thres- 
hold of a public school is an integrated 
program that will bind them as comrades 
in a common life. 
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why not leave the religious affiliations of 
the public schools to each locality as we 
do other educational problems. “Let the 
majority rule” as my friend, the village 
doctor, said of his Protestant school ser- 
vices. The result would be that we 
should have predominantly Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish public schools, ac- 
cording to the geographical location, 
with a rebellious minority everywhere. 
The effects when a religious majority 
has control of the schools can be illus- 
trated by what is happening in New 
Mexico. There the battle for freedom 
from Church domination of public edu- 
cation is particularly acute because that 
State has always permitted the use of 
nuns as teachers in public schools 
although the State law prohibits re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 
Throughout the State 128 nuns are em- 
ployed, some of them as principals. 
Now the people themselves are re- 
belling against this custom, Catholics as 
well as non-Catholics. There is no hos- 
tility to the Catholic religion involved. 
After all, there would be no education at 
all in the remote southern parts of the 
State, were it not for the Catholic 
Church. But the people throughout 
Northern New Mexico feel that their 


_ civil rights are being trodden underfoot 


and they also resent the sectarian in- 
doctrination their children are getting. 


In Dixon, New Mexico, a few years 
ago the schools were moved out of sev- 
eral public buildings into buildings on 
Catholic Church property and many of 
the teachers were supplanted by nuns, 
contrary to the wishes of the parents. 
The school bus last winter picked up 
some of the children at 7 a.m. in order 
that they could go to mass before school 
began. The Protestants, who did not go 
to mass, had to wait outdoors in freez- 
ing weather until the school doors 
opened, and were punished in other 
ways for refusing to participate. The 
“Hail Mary” was recited in school four 
times a day. Children, including Prot- 
estants, who learned their Catholic cate- 
chism were allowed to skip grades. Bingo 
was played in the school during school 
hours at five cents a card, in order to 
raise money for another so-called public 
school on Catholic property. 
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The people of Dixon this summe: 
collected enough money to build them- | 
selves another school in order to free 
their children from sectarian domina- 
tion. This fall they were told by their 
County Board of Education that the 
principal in their new school and some 
of the teachers would be nuns, They are 
so outraged that this poor community is 
now soliciting funds to take their case, 
if necessary, to the Supreme Court. They 
question the legality of permitting people 
in religious garb to teach in our public 
school system. Archbishop Byrne of 
Santa Fe has just ordered the nuns not 
to teach the Catholic religion during 
school hours but nobody believes that 
either the instruction or the proselytizing 
will cease as long as the schools are 
forced to accept nuns as teachers. There 
you have a picture of what we may 
expect if we ever allow sectarian re- 
ligions to get a firm hold on our public 
school system in other parts of the 
nation. It also illustrates what happens 
to sectarian morals whenever a religious 
group is stronger than the local and 
State governments. 


Therefore, whatever the moral in- 
adequacies of our public school may be, 
we have the right to ask what proof the 
religious groups have to offer that their 
influence has been ethically more effec- 
tive. What example are the sectarian 
groups giving at this very moment of 
moral leadership in our own country? 
They are engaged in a war with each 
other of such violence and mutual vi- 
tuperation that Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary, has 
called it a “scandalous” exhibition. Their 
undignified quarrels are due to rival 
ambitions, mutual intolerance and lack 
of confidence in the power of spirit, 
mind and idea. The repercussions of 
these dissensions are already felt in the 
nation’s school rooms. 


If we are convinced that our public 
school system is worth preserving, we 
should persuade the Churches to with- 
draw voluntarily from the public school 
system. If they will not see reason, 
public opinion must be mobilized to 
hasten this retreat. For the school sys- 
tem is the one broad area left in our 
country where religious intolerance 
could be overcome. It is the one place 
where the child is not yet primarily a 
Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew, but an 
American among Americans. Our mini- 
mum obligation to children when they 
cross the threshold of a public school 
is an integrated program that will bind 
them as comrades in a common life. 


(The second installment of Mrs. Meyer’s 
article will appear in April) 
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This is a companion article to Mr. Westén’s feature (next page). M r. Conley, a for- 
mer army chaplain, presents a report of his findings as a chaplain in the Veterans 
Administration, while Mr. Weston deals with his experiences in the navy. Before 
entering the service, Mr. Conley was minister of Unitarian churches in Gardner 


and Hubbardston, Mass. 


Mental Crack-ups: igicedt 
By Orthodox Religious Training? - 


by CHAPLAIN RAYMOND V. CONLEY 


THE NUMBER OF PATIENTS coming to our veterans’ hospital who also have religious 
troubles is out of proportion to the generally accepted number of church members. 
This impression not only was corroborated by staff members of many years’ experi- 


ence but is also compatible with a similar observation during my four years in the . 


army chaplaincy. 


During the war, usually the young 
man who was a victim of battle fatigue 
or who developed the so-called “war- 
neurosis” was as a youngster not only 
neurotic but also of a very orthodox 
religious background; and frequently 
had had a highly emotional “crisis 
experience of conversion.” The young 
veterans who come to our hospital have 
been in as great a need of the chaplain 
as they have of a psychiatrist. 

Invariably their upset emotional con- 
dition is traceable to their childhood 
and an irrational religious background. 
As a rule, during their early religious 
training they were so indoctrinated with 
the traditional Christian virtues that 
they were as youngsters very passive, 
kind, sweet, good and unselfish. Then 
they were torn up by their roots and 
taken into an army life which was highly 
competitive and demanded of them an 
extraordinary expression of personal 
drive, self-assertiveness and self-defense. 


That change created such a terrific ten- - 


sion that it frequently led to a schizo- 
phrenic tendency. 

Their early training had handicapped 
them for the stern rigorous and vigorous 
life of a soldier in war time. Frequently 
they attempted to integrate their person- 
alities by pretending or honestly at- 
tempting to break loose from their child- 
hood shackles and go to the opposite 
extreme. Or they would attempt to 
escape the inner conflict of tensions 
which had become unbearable by resort- 
ing to alcohol as an escape mechanism. 
Such attempts would be followed by long 
periods of depression, remorse and/or 
self-degradation. 

They would experience such an in- 
tense feeling of guilt, or failure to live 
up to the impossible idealistic teachings 
of their childhood, or a feeling of shame 
and self hate that they would frequently 
attempt suicide. 

Not infrequently such a tendency to 
be depressed can be traced to an anxiety 
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state which characterized their child- 
hood. As a rule, such youngsters had 
been thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
so-called “virtue” of self-effacement as a 
religious emphasis. They had been so 
indoctrinated with the fear of God, which 


also meant the fear of hell, that their — 


anxiety state could not be rationalized 
out of existence without doing violence 
to their childhood religious concepts. 
Their failure to live up to the ideals of 
continence and_ sobriety left them 
damned in the light of their early teach- 
ing. Usually this religious teaching has 
bound them ‘so completely to their 
mothers that they have never matured 
emotionally, but still “need my mom.” 

One of our patients is twenty-two 
years of age, well mannered; had an 
average high school record and is a 
handsome boy with a cherubic coun- 
tenance. He had led a very quiet pro- 
tected life, relying entirely upon his 
mother for even the smallest decisions. 
Following such a quiet life he had four 
strenuous years in the navy. He did not 
get along well with the other men. He 
could not stand their constant ribbing, 
which included “mama’s boy,” “doll- 
face” and “pretty boy.” He attempted 
to make himself popular while on shore 
leave by going to houses of ill repute, 
which experience would be followed by 
a long period of remorse and shame. The 
tension became so great that he was 
discharged as a psycho-neurotic and is 
now slowly regaining his health in this 
hospital. 

Frequently this abnormal attachment 
to the mother is accompanied by an 
equally strong hatred for the father, 
which psychiatrists call the Oedipus com- 
plex. We have such a patient in our 
hospital, a very religious boy, who fre- 
quently disagreed with his father—a very 
pious but nevertheless tyrannical man. 
During the boy’s high school days his 
father decided to change his religious 
affiliation to membership in the Church 
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of God. The boy did not want to leave 
his church associates and refused to 
make a similar change in church mem- 
bership. The dispute between father and 
son became so violent that father struck 
son several times. Later on, while in 
college, he developed a persecution com- 
plex and was deathly afraid of a person 
who took on characteristics similar 
to those of his father. This illusional 
persecutor, this imaginary person, ob- 
viously grew out of an ancient phobia. 
He has been in our hospital for some 
time and still hallucinates occasionally. 
Any correctional measure which psy- 
chiatry can make will have to recon- 
struct his religious concepts and his at- 
titudes toward his mother and father 
which date back to his early childhood. 
Almost invariably as the individual’s 
story begins to unfold, the counsellor 
realizes that the patient is a victim of 
parents, Sunday School teachers and 
preachers who are more responsible for 
his being in a psychopathic hospital than 
is the boy, himself. We frequently ex- 
perience intense resentment toward an 
overindulgent mother or a pious and 
tyrannical father or a bungling preacher 
who. attempted to induce the boy, al- 
ready emotionally unstable, to experi- 
ence a highly emotional conversion 
which made his condition a thousand 
times worse than if he had been left 
undisturbed, ata 
All of these characteristics are com- 


Almost invariably as the individual’s stor: 
begins to unfold, the counsellor rea 


that the patient is a victim of parent: 


psychopathic hospital than is the b 
himself. 
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bined i in the Btetine true story. This 
patient's mother died when he was six 
years old, and he was left with friends 
for several years while his father at- 
tended a theological seminary. During 
this period his father never visited him, 
and he thought he had been abandoned. 
He was so lonesome and hungry for af- 
fection that he developed the Oedipus 
complex. Later his father re-married 
without warning the boy, even though 
he had promised to do so. Conse- 
quently the boy’s abnormal feeling for 
his father was also visited upon his 
stepmother. Under light sedation he 
told us of his intense feeling toward his 
father at that time. “He thought he 
would buy me off by by bringing me a 
new bicycle. I didn’t want the - - - - 
thing. He had lied to me.” 


His father, a very religious man, 
nevertheless a tyrant, strenuously worked 
at the task of making his boy into an 
idealistic character. He would repri- 
mand him by saying, “What would your 
poor dear mother think if you did thus 
and so?” Hence, his own mother was 
placed upon a pedestal and worshiped, 
little short of deity, while his feeling 
against all males intensified. During 
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his high school life he helped his father 
in church work and by his musical talent 

ade a definite contribution to his 
father’s success. During those years he 
was over-anxious to please a father he 
feared and a mother he could scarcely 
remember. He so sincerely tried to be 
the model child that he became easily 
hurt at the slightest indication of social 
disapproval. In his senior year he re- 
ceived state-wide recognition as a band 
director but his father deeply hurt him 
by not taking the time to attend the 
celebration. 


As the war developed, his father who 
had been an ardent pacifist reversed his 
position and persuaded the boy to enlist 
in the navy. He served for four years 
in the Pacific aboard the South Dakota. 
During some of the naval engagements 
he lost many close comrades and escaped 
death by a narrow margin many, many 
times. When he entered the service it 
was in direct violation of his childhood 


conception of the piety and pacifism ° 


which characterized his father’s teach- 
ing. Hence, another inner conflict with 
terrific tension was created by a long 
period of combat service. 


In sheer desperation he turned to his 
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The Chaplaincy Reconsidered | 


by ROBERT T. WESTON 


MY TWO MONTHS at Chaplains’ School in the fall of 1943 proved little more than 
slight “indoctrination” in naval discipline. In mid-November I found myself senior 
chaplain of a group of four at Naval Air Technical Training Center, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Jacksonville, Florida, the three others having already been there several months. 
We served a constantly changing group of about 7,500 men, few of whom were 


there more than four months. 


One chaplain was a Methodist of sound common 


sense and a deep concern for men; the other two were Roman Catholics who were 
haying their first real experience of association with Protestants, and who having 
quarreled constantly with my predecessor expected to continue it with me. 


I had found little in Chaplains’ 
School which seemed relevant to the real 
work of a chaplain; I now began to dis- 
cover that perhaps this weakness in the 
school was born of a sense of bewilder- 
nent which the navy experienced over 
plains per se. The vast numbers of 
reserve” officers had enough to do to 
learn their own duties, let alone how to 
hed chaplain. The local command sup- 
ied us. with offices, required a daily 
rt of presence at muster, expected 
offices to be superficially in order 
- inspection time and otherwise largely 
ored us. Every day a chaplain was 
> 


expected to be present—and silent—at 
Captain’s Mast (a simple court which 
sufficed for most disciplinary offenses) 
and we each took this a week at a time. 
There was a much disregarded physical 
training requirement for which credit 
was automatically given. There was a 
Chaplains’ Hour once a week at which 
we introduced ourselves to the incoming 
men and explained how we as chaplains 
hoped to serve them. As senior chap- 
lain I was supposed to supervise and 
relay orders to the other chaplains. The 
rest of the time we were free to spend as 
seemed best, except for participation in 


chaplain for guidance and help. That 
chaplain was so miserably ignorant of 
psychiatry and so impoverished in his 
understanding of human nature that he 
denounced the boy for being a pacifist, 
saying, “You’re just yellow, you’re just 
coward.” In present retro- 
spect the patient looks upon this experi- 
ence with his chaplain as the darkest 
hour of his life, marking the beginning 
of his psychotic episodes. These psycho- 
tic episodes were characterized by drunk- 
enness, incontinence, court-martials, 
many times in the brig and finally man- 
slaughter. As a discharged psycho- 
neurotic he came to our hospital. He 
has since recovered and with his fine 
wife is living in a nearby community 
where he is making an excellent income 
from his exceptional musical talent. He 
has, of course, received a few hard 
knocks from a general public which 
lacks sufficient understanding and 
charity. When he feels a depressive 
mood coming upon him he takes time 
off to run into the hospital for a few 
hours’ consultation with his chaplain 
and his doctor. He is making excellent . 
progress, and at the age of twenty-six 
he gives great promise of a long, happy 
and useful future. 


Robert T. Weston 


an occasional parade and_ review, 
standing duty overnight at Naval Air 
Station Chapel in turn with chaplains 
of that station, and to be available in 
case of emergencies such as illnesses, 
deaths and after-hour problems. 

The Catholic chaplains were inter- 
ested almost exclusively in Catholic 
services; masses, confessions, instruc- 
tions and getting men to attend these. 
We Protestants, in contrast, were pri- 
marily interested in helping individuals, 
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and we felt that every case where we 
could help a man or girl to solve a 
real problem was far more significant 
religiously if our help was sound than 
were our weekly sermons at 9:30 chapel 
on Sundays, although we spoke there to 
an average of 300 men. The Catholics 
used a Catholic chapel which, although 
it was built by the navy, was restricted 
to exclusive Catholic use. We Protest- 
ants shared a chapel which was avail- 
able for all, although the smaller Jewish 
congregation used a smaller chapel con- 
nected with it which Christian Scientists 
also used on Sundays. The Catholic 
chaplains maintained their own sepa- 
rate watch at night at their chapel, and 
in general there was no relation between 
them and us other than the fact that we 
shared offices and that the navy grouped 
us together. 


The Catholic chaplains resented 
having a Protestant chaplain in au- 
thority over them, but because of the 


difference both in our interests and ac- . 


tivities it seemed to me that there was 
no need of friction. Although their sus- 
picion long persisted, we achieved and 
maintained fairly friendly relationships. 
Yet there was always some tension over 
our differences. Following the Chap- 
lains’ Hour each week, a medical officer 
gave the incoming men a sex hygiene 
lecture and movie. The Catholic chap- 
lains had added to this what they con- 
sidered a corrective speech, and we 
Protestants therefore also gave a brief 
statement of Protestant religious sanc- 
tion to the medical officer’s presentation. 
Further differences appeared on occa- 
sions when a Catholic boy sought counsel 
of a married Protestant chaplain in pref- 
erence to that of his celibate priest. We 
suggested that he see the Catholic chap- 
lain, but if he did not wish to, we gave 
him what help we could. The Catholic 
chaplains felt that we should insisé that 
Catholics go to them alone, but with no 
reciprocal intent. We upheld the right 
of any man to seek help wherever he de- 
sired. 


The navy was a vast impersonal ma- 
chine. Many a good officer nevertheless 
helped his men better with their prob- 
lems than we could; yet there were many 
_ officers who ignored their men’s prob- 
lems, and even at best there was always 
a need for us, as well. The problems 
were almost infinite in variety, but finan- 
cial emergencies, problems of adjust- 
ment, home problems and the sex, love 
and marriage problems made up the vast 
majority of cases. There were, of 
course, frauds, some palpable and some 
cleverly concealed, but most of the re- 
quests for advice or help were genuine 
problems and often there were some with 
tragic significance. 

Sex and marriage made the largest 
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There was a slight religious flurry among 


the men when the famous typhoon tha? 


battered Okinawa overtook our LST just 
off Japan, but we. finally made harbor 
safely and they promptly returned to the 


customary indifference to religion. 


share of these. We had many marriages. 
We always tried to satisfy ourselves that 
a marriage was sound and the couple 
well prepared before we would officiate, 
and we did our best, sometimes with 
success, to persuade a couple to wait 
until they were older or better ac- 
quainted before entering marriage. 
Those whom we married we gave as 
thorough instruction as we could—to the 
disgust of other chaplains who thought 
such care a waste of time. We did 
not often succeed in preventing or post- 
poning a marriage. Young people were 
in a hurry, supremely confident of their 
love—this might be all they would ever 
have of life together, for who knew how 
soon the boy would be sent out and 
whether he would come back? 


Along with Red Cross, USO and medi- 
cal officers we had to deal with some of 
the havoc wrought by victory girls—of 
all classes of society — whose parents 
were too busy or too self-centered 
to supervise their children. _ There 
were the problems created by the em- 
ployment of navy wives in civilian jobs 
on station where male civilians were all 
too free and husbands were not. And 
there were the problems created by herd- 
ing vast numbers of impressionable 
young people into segregated masses of 
one sex or the other where the normal, 
wholesome influence of the home com- 
munity was gone and the normal urges 
of youth so much the more aggravated. 
Unfaithful wives, unscrupulous hus- 
bands, predatory males and females and 
innocent green youngsters of both sexes: 
here was incendiary stuff, and often all 
we could do was to lend a sympathetic 
ear when a boy or girl came too late for 
help. Seldom could the slow and 
cautious procedure of social agencies be 
used: we had to act with speed when 
action was possible if we were to help at 


all. 


We had to pick up the wreckage of 
many ill-advised marriages performed 
by justices-of-the-peace and unquestion- 
ing fee-hungry ministers; sometimes we 
had occasion to help these end in a 
divorce. Here were boys who had been 
victimized by desperate or insurance- 
hungry women; here were boys who had 
gone to town sober and waked up next 
morning married to a woman they did 
not know. And there were other cases 
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where we raced the stork to the altar— __ 
and won. The reconciliation of broken 
marriages, restoration of hope and pur- 
pose to girls whose husbands were killed 
or lost at sea, seeing others through the — 
shock and grief of bereavement, finding — 
foster parents for deserted children, the — 
clearing-up of disturbing religious prob- 
lems: these illustrate something of the 
scope of our personal work. And also 
there were the men who did not fit. Some 
men needed only a transfer to where 
their abilities might be of use, and extra- 
ordinary measures were needed to get 
that transfer; there were the unfit who | 
might be steered away from uncompre- 
hending and vindictive punishment to 
psychiatrists who might either straighten © 
them out or certify them as unsuitable 
for military duty. A burden and ex-— 
pense to the navy, they might be of use 
at home. . 


All too often the chaplain had to buck © 
uncooperative officers; and again he had 
to live down the fact that too many chap- — 
lains were inadequate to the task. It_ 
was not only that the navy was puzzled 
over what to do with the chaplain and 
had little idea of how to use him, either — 
for moral guidance or to help maintain ~ 
morale—a service which with wise co-— 
operation he might have rendered far 
more effectively. Probably the majority 
of chaplains themselves considered their 
work to be primarily that of “saving 
souls,” preaching the narrow doctrines 
of their particular sect and rebuking dis- 
belief or disregard for such ideas. The 
Catholic chaplain perhaps had a far 
better understanding of men and a closer 
relationship with them than the average 
Protestant chaplain, not that his doe- 
trines were any better. He had a looser 
standard of morals and he had a long 
experience of close association with 
young people dependent on him such as 
the Protestant chaplain had not, and in- 
negotiation with authority he spoke with 
a consciousness of the vast secular power 
of his church back of him which he well 
knew was respected if not feared by 
those with whom he dealt. | 


After eight months I was transferred 
to the Naval Air Station, where for a 
time I served as Brig Chaplain—where 
all my congregation were men in trouble 
—and then was assigned in early sum- 
mer as Hospital Chaplain. The problem 
and duties remained much the same 
although in the hospital there was the 
daily round of visits to as many patien 
as could be visited in a day. I had ha 
communion service at the chapel ever 
Sunday for several months; now I ha 
my own services in the hospital 
added a communion service held Sw 
days in the neuro-psychiatric we 
where usually about forty men were i 
prisoned for two weeks awaiting exa’ 
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‘ination. Here was intense mental suf- 
fering, and both communion and visits 
seemed to mean’ a Gepat deal to these 
men. : 


In November 1944, I fell victim to 
pneumonia. Recovered by January 1945, 
I was sent to the west coast for overseas 
duty, and after four months of training 
duty, my new unit, Acorn 52, embarked 
and by the end of June we were in the 
Philippines. During these four months 
my principal task was the gathering of 
recreational and athletic equipment for 
overseas use, although for two months 
at Twenty- Nine Palms, California, I 
carried both the chaplain’s and much of 
the Red Cross’ work. I begged books, 
craftwork, all sorts of athletic supplies, 
musical instruments and records, fishing 
tackle and everything else that could be 
used for wholesome spare time fun and 
hobbies. The Chaplains’ Service Corps 
(a source of help set up by the churches 
of Los Angeles and vicinity), Red Cross 
the U. S. Christian Commission (a 
somewhat fundamentalist group), the 
Naval Aid Auxiliary and charitably 
minded individuals all made excellent 
contributions which were supplemented 
by purchases made from funds granted 
by the navy. I took a half bushel of 
necklaces, beads and similar jewelry— 
for which I was laughed at by men who 
later came around to beg for it. This 
proved the most popular craftwork ma- 
terial I had overseas, for it served well 
as both pattern and filling material in 
shell ornaments which men made and 
sent home. 


Our ship was an army transport 
operated by the Merchant Marine but 
with a small army detachment in 
charge. The army chaplain took most 
of the chaplain responsibilities, but I 
alternated with him in preaching serv- 
ices, and I edited a daily paper which I 
continued on shore until we ran out of 
paper. We printed such news of sports 
and war bulletins as radio gave us and 
filled in with bad poems and worse 
humor about the men themselves, ma- 
terial they enjoyed more than the rest. 


Our duty was supposed to be the 
operation of a seaplane base on Palawan, 
the westernmost of the Philippine Is- 
lands, but when after a brief sojourn on 
Mactan we moved on again and finally 
reached our destination, Puerto Prin- 
cessa, in July, the war was almost over 
and we barely got started. Our homes 
were tents in a coconut grove close by 
‘the shore, where we had intimate ac- 
‘quaintance with heat, rain and mud, but 
nights were cool enough for sleep. 
Bombers daily carried the war from us 
‘to Borneo, Singapore and Indo- China, 
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but we had little experience of it. Iso- 
lated groups of Japanese in the hills 
above us were hardpressed to obtain 
sufficient food, and gave us no trouble. 


Chaplains were exempt from censor- 
ing duties, but I was included in it on 
board ship and continued with it on 
shore until it was abandoned. This gave 
a clear picture both of the character of 
the men and of the morale which re- 
mained high until the commanding f- 
ficer showed more disapproval of the 
rubbish with which the men made paths 
through the mud to their tents than 
interest in their accomplishments in their 
work. This established a lack of sym- 
pathy between officers and men which 
proved difficult to overcome. 


Most of my work was in operating the 
recreation hut, distributing welfare and 
comfort supplies ranging from razor 
blades to chewing tobacco, and in ad- 
ministering the recreational supplies I 
had brought. Personal counseling 
dropped almost to zero, since our small 
group of 700 men had little opportunity 
to develop local troubles in our brief 
time together. Chapel services in a 
bamboo chapel by an army cemetery 
were sparsely attended, for as much 
work was carried on on Sundays as on 
other days, and there was a long wade 
through the mud and heat to reach the 
chapel. Nevertheless there was a good 
spirit among the thirty or forty men who 
came regularly. 


In late September we were ordered to 
Japan to take over a Japanese Naval Air 
Station. There was a slight religious 
flurry among the men when the famous 
typhoon that battered Okinawa overtook 
our LST just off Japan, but we finally 
made harbor safely and they promptly 
returned to the customary indifference to 
religion. Almost a month later, still 
aboard ship, we received new orders 
directing us to Truk via Guam. At Gaum 
I was one of many who were ordered 
home for separation from service on 
points. Reaching Boston just after 
Christmas 1945, my naval service was 
at an end. 


Throughout my term of service I 
preached almost every Sunday, but 
much less than many other chaplains. 
My congregations were of all denomina- 
tions except Unitarian, and accordingly 
I tried to preach sermons which were 
in no sense doctrinal but which brought 
the great spiritual and moral heart of 
religion to bear on the common prob- 
lems of the men. Occasionally I was 
taken to task by fundamentalists for not 
trying to save souls and for failure to 
preach specific doctrines. I used a com- 
munion service in which the bread and 
wine symbolized the oneness of all man- 
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kind and the oneness of all spiritual 
hunger, through which we shared the 


fellowship of all great souls of all lands 
and times. It was never criticized. 


It seemed evident to me, however, that 
by far the most useful service a chaplain 
rendered both religion and men was his 
personal work for and friendly relations 
with the men. Probably all of us failed 
often to realize the greatness of our 
opportunities and missed many of them 
altogether. Too much of my time had 
to be spent in learning how to deal 
with problems for which I had no prece- 
dent or training. Where lack of co- 
operation narrowed down the channels 
of usefulness and service, it made pos- 
sible an intensification of service in the 
opportunities remaining. Too often, in- 
stead, it merely engendered a feeling of 
frustration that still further reduced a 
man’s effectiveness. 


There was great satisfaction in the 
many meaningful experiences we had, 
and few indeed must be the chaplains 
who did not do a great deal of good. 
And yet, looking back, our very achieve- 
ments serve to illuminate more effec- 
tively the fact that with the many we 
failed. We needed imagination and wide 
sympathies to do the job well, for most 
of our opportunities waited for us to 
create them. In a great military organi- 
zation, focused on destruction and kill- 
ing, the chaplain seemed to many an ir- 
relevant figure to be disregarded or 
brushed aside. He had little help in his 
brief training, little background for his 
work in his previous civilian - experi- 
ence and little opportunity to observe 
his results. The narrow orthodoxy and 
dogmatic moralism of many chaplains 
not only prevented them from attaining 
a wide usefulness, but even came to be 
what men expected of all chaplains. 
Thus it was a handicap which one had 
to overcome before he could win the 
confidence of many men who needed 


his help. 


It would be easy to blame the military 
organization or the business of war it- 
self, for our failures. It is true that 
the failure of many officers to under- 
stand the possible usefulness of a chap- 
lain and to cooperate with him was a 
serious limitation. Yet the navy gave 
us a great opportunity and asked little 
in return. We were not ready. The 
chaplaincy did far more for most of us 
than we did for it, for most of us, at 
least, were broadened by the experience, 
and yet we left the impression with a 
multitude of men that religion is only 
a feeble and smutty candle flickering in 
the dark. Our satisfactions are in the 
few for whom we made it bright in time 
of need. 
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Businessman, minister, newspaperman, and then minister again—that’s the record 
of Dr. Lupton, Register readers will remember his article, “I HAD to Return to 


the Ministry!” in the November issue. 


He was ‘minister of the First Unitarian 


Church of Cleveland before leaving the ministry to become a columnist for the 


Cleveland Press. After five years in the newspaper world, he resigned and accepted 


a call to the First Parish of Waltham, Mass. 


Museums or Laboratories? 


/ 


by DILWORTH LUPTON 


UNITARIANISM is in danger of choking itself to death. 
Our crisis was presented in Washington last October by the Rev. Duncan How- 


lett, chairman of the Committee on Recruiting Ministers: 


of ministers . . 


. In no foreseeable future will things be any better. 


“We are running short 
Almost every 


church which succeeds in finding a minister will take him from some other church, 


leaving that pulpit vacant.” 


To be sure, there has been a marked 
denominational advance this past decade, 
due in substantial part to the new 
and dynamic administrators at 25 Bea- 
son ‘Street and-in-many of our regional 
areas. ‘s 

But even such an advance cannot con- 
tinue for long without a marked in- 
crease in ministers supplied by our own 
churches. 

Here is our greatest problem—yet at 
church and denominational meetings we 
talk about everything else but. 

Within the last few weeks, however, 
over forty Unitarian leaders in New Eng- 
land have been talking to me over the 
telephone about this need—and for a 
total of some thirty hours! 

It all happened because my prepara- 
tion of an address on recruiting, to be 
given before the New England Associate 
Alliance, pulled me willy-nilly into seek- 
ing the causes of our appalling minister 
shortage. It became a sort of one-man 

poll. 

My pollees were a mixed group: min- 
isters, laymen, lay women, young people 
—all of them deeply concerned about 
our movement. 

After a few experimental calls I found 
that my original five questions boiled 
down to one: “Why do many of our 
young men seriously consider the min- 
istry, and then turn away into some other 
profession?” (Aside, of course, from 
such reasons as temperamental unfit- 
ness. ) 

This question seemed to go directly 
to the heart of the problem. 

(There is, naturally, another side to 
the recruiting situation, a side which 
could merit a second poll asking, “Why 
do so many men go into the Unitarian 
ministry and find in it the deepest sort 
of satisfaction?”. 
such men, including me. . I hazard the 
guess that most of us were brought up 
in creative churches— and are lucky 
enough to be serving such churches 
now.) 
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There are scores of 


My pollees all agreed on one fact— 
that potential ministers halt because they 
meet with “disillusionments” in their 
own churches. These reported disillu- 
sionments can be classified into nine 
types. In defining and illustrating these 
differing types, part of my pollees said 
they could be found in “some” of our 
churches, others said in “many.” But 
they admitted that these were mere 
guesses. 

And the nine: 


1. A MAN WANTS A SENSE OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND MORAL ADVENTURE IN HIS 
LIFE WORK, BUT FREQUENTLY FINDS 
LITTLE IN HIS CHURCH. 

Said a layman: “Our congregation 
has so intimidated our minister that he’s 
afraid to preach on controversial issues.” 


2. Many OF OUR CHURCHES ARE 
MORALLY DISHONEST. An _ Alliance 
leader speaking: “Our church members 
talk about brotherhood, and sing about 
it, but they do little to practice it—all 
because a lot of them hold violent preju- 
dices against Jews, Catholics, Negroes, 
or foreign-born peoples.” 

From a young man: “Long ago I be- 
gan to suspect that our minister spent a 
great amount of his time and energy 
scheming how to keep his principles and 
integrity, and still satisfy the people.” 


3. QUITE A NUMBER OF OUR CHURCHES 
HUMILIATE THE MINISTER AND HIS 
FAMILY BY THE LOW SALARY THEY PAY 
HIM. My pollees seemed more indignant 
about this disillusionment than any of 
the other eight. A layman: “We should 
not pay medium salaries. We should 
pay high ones, and draw the best brains 
in our churches.” 


4. CHURCH MEMBERS TOO OFTEN DE- 
PRECIATE A MINISTER'S PROFESSION. 
Layman in youth work: “Many a young 
man hears his own family pick the 
minister apart, his voice, his clothes, his 
car, his private life. ‘Not for me!’ he 
says to himself.” 

Layman with much church experi- 


~ member, 
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ence: “Once when I sat in with a parish 
committee considering candidates I 
asked if they didn’t have some promising 
preaching timber among their own 
young men. ‘Ever recommend the minis- 
try to your son?’ I asked one of the 
committee. ‘I should say not!’ he shot 
back indignantly.” 

5. CHURCHES TOO OFTEN CALL A MAN 
TO woRK FOR THEM RATHER THAN 
WITH tHem. A church-wise layman: 
“Some churches do not permit a minister 
to join the church and, since he is not a 
he cannot of course attend 
meetings except to be ushered in to 
make a report and then immediately 
ushered out again. This is abe but 
the fact remains.’ 

6. MANY OF OUR CHURCHES ARE 
SOCIALLY EXCLUSIVE. A layman: “Quite 
a few churches in our area are controlled 
by big givers who maintain the organ- 
ization as a sort of social club. A minis- 
ter soon discovers that he who pays the 
fiddler calls the tune.” 

nile THERE IS FAR TOO LITTLE DEMOC- 
RACY IN MANY CHURCHES. A young 
man: “The old crowd runs the church 
year after year, competing with one an- 
other to see who serves longest. You 
have to be fifty or more before you can 
get a look-in.” A young woman: “Tf I 
dare suggest any change I am brushed 
off with ‘You are immature and inex- — 
perienced in such matters.” Another — 
pollee: “If they would only put in en-— 
forced rotation in office clear down the — 
line, just that one step would bring a 
new spirit into my church.” i 

8. So MANY OF OUR Tr oe ARE 
ARCHAIC. Some quotes: “Many of our 
churches are dark ,and dismal. They 
give me the creeps.” . . . “Last ans 
sermon was -dull. 


deat rai ‘years ago.” ... “My 
church seems unconcerned about my per- 
sonal problems, or the great problems 
of Gur eday. 1). “Our annual 
meetings are still built on the high 
school commencement plan with old 
people reciting little pieces about incon- 
sequential happenings.” . . . “Our people 
are always bragging about how great 
our church was in Longfellow’s day.” 
9. MANY OF OUR CHURCHES ARE 
AFRAID OF NEW THEOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
EAS. “In our church and in scores of 
others,” telephoned one of our ablest 


preachers, “we never get down to basic 


matters of our time.” Another able 
preacher: “Many churches, including 
mine, are quite content to follow the 
herd mind. In order to escape the neces- 
sity of thinking they want pure super- 
ficialities. We are rapidly becoming an 
entertainment center.” Another: “A lot 
of our laymen dub every new idea Com- 
munistic, atheistic or humanist.” Said 
a young woman: “Why do we ape the 
orthodox? We’re carrying crosses, ob- 
serving Lent, making a shibboleth of the 
word Christian. We should be pioneers 
—a century ahead of every other reli- 
gious movement.” 

Some Christian Register readers may 
grow indignant over these “charges.” I 
can only answer that the “nine disillu- 
sionments” are not charges but honest, 
searching opinions as to why we are not 
getting more of our young men into 
the ministry. As one of my pollees (a 
successful business man) said to me, 
“These are not destructive complaints 
but challenges that we set our churches 
in order, and help them meet the moral 
and spiritual needs of a new era.” 


What we are suffering from is a dis- 
ease that attacks political, educational, 
religious and other movements—a dis- 
ease we call institutionalism. 


A great teacher or school of teachers 
appears with new and creative ideas. 
To carry out the new ideas their follow- 
ers build propaganda and other organ- 
izational machinery. Then, as the years 
pass, the original ideas are lost sight of, 
the dynamic spirit sags and the new 
generation puts its energies not into 
carrying on the spirit of the early lead- 
ers but in protecting against change in- 
stitutions reared in their heroes’ name. 
Anathema, then, against heresy and 
heretics! 


William Ellery Channing would recog- 
nize this creeping paralysis which today 
threatens Unitarianism. He saw it and 
feared it in his life time. 

In a letter to young James Martineau, 
at that time (1841) preaching in Liver- 
_pool, sixty-one-year-old Channing wrote: 
“Old Unitarianism must undergo impor- 
tant modification. . . . It does not strike 
living springs in.the soul. . . . It cannot 
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The sort of keen young men we want in 
the ministry must be quite aware of our 
double-talk-habit—that of handing out 
intellectual freedom with one hand and 
pulling it back with the other. 


quicken and regenerate the world, no 
matter how reasonable it may be, if it is 
without power. It has gradually 
grown stationary, and now we have a 
Unitarian orthodoxy. Perhaps ‘this is 
not to be wondered at or deplored, for 
all reforming bodies seem doomed to 
stop. ... They become conservative, 
and out of them must spring new re- 
formers, to be persecuted generally by 
the old. With these views, I watch all 


new movements with great interest—.” 


These words actually describe some 
of the reasons for the “nine disillusion- 
ments” that make too many of our young 
men shun the ministry. Some of our 
churches and preachers no_ longer 
“strike living springs in the soul.” Their 
preaching and teaching may be “reason- 
able,” but they lack “power.” Not a 
few of our churches have “grown sta- 
tionary” and are preaching a “Unitarian 
orthodoxy.” 


Many of us saw symptoms of this 
disease about twenty years ago in the 
attack against the humanists who came 
knocking at the Unitarian door. Chan- 
ning, I am sure, would have welcomed 
them into our body. He would have said 
to them, “Gentlemen, we are a fellow- 
ship of free minds. You have some- 
thing for us and we have something 
for you. We Unitarians ‘watch all new 
movements with great interest.’ ” 


But we forgot what Channing had said 
about each man trusting “the oracle 
within himself.” Humanists and other 


heretics were persecuted by Unitarian 
diehards. 


Orthodox Unitarians, of one clique or 
another, have been trying for decades 
to bit and bridle us with various sorts 
of creeds. Years ago they wrote pamph- 
lets, distributed by the A.U.A., in which 
they carefully explained that we are 
held together by covenants, not creeds, 
and then proceeded to specify what Uni- 
tarians usually believe about Jesus, God, 
the Bible, Christianity and a score of 
other religious themes. 


Today these same orthodox Unitarians 
are insisting that a man, to be an ad- 
herent of “pure religion” (whatever that 
is), must submit himself to some sort of 
label such as “theist” or “Christian.” 
Yet both of these words can be inter- 
preted in a dozen conflicting ways. 

The sort of keen young men we want 
in the ministry must be quite aware of 
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this double-talk habit—that of handing 


out intellectual freedom with one hand 
and pulling it back with the other. 

Many of our churches have become 
museums where ancient ideas are care- 
fully dusted off on Sundays, instead of 
laboratories where old and new religious 
ideas and old and new ethical patterns 
are considered. 

Can we reverse this trend toward Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy? Yes, I believe so, 
but only through a new faith in our 
movement plus an extraordinary deno- 
mination-wide effort. 

We must re-capture the spirit that 
gave birth to the Unitarian movement 
in America—or that movement will 
die. And that would be a calamity, for 
we have an indispensable and unique 
message for these times of political, eco- 
nomic, racial and ecclesiastical tyranny. 

The genius of our early Unitarian 
leaders lay in the fact that they set 
religion free—they set men’s minds free, 
they set free their ideals, they set free 
their awareness of inner power. 


They set men’s minds free. 


Channing put it clearly in his Elec- 
tion Sermon of 1830 in these lines, often 
quoted but rarely practiced by Unita- 
rians: “I call that mind free which 
jealously guards its intellectual rights 
and powers, which calls no man master, 
which opens itself to light whencesoever 
it may come . . . which, whilst consult- 
ing others, inquires still more of the 
oracle within itself. oe 


To re-capture the spirit of the early 
Unitarians we must accept this idea of - 
the free mind without any direct or im- 
plied qualifications whatsoever. 


The time has come when we must be- 
lieve that—given freedom, plus access to 
the facts, plus creative leadership—the 
ordinary man can work out his own 
creed, and can change it without any- 
one’s by-your-leave. 

To a liberated mind there are many 
new and exciting ideas in the air, ideas 
which it can accept or reject, such as 
that religion is as universal as art and 
science and therefore far greater than 
Christianity alone; that God is the 
Cosmic Creator of values who needs our 
help; that religion, like all culture, is 
only in its beginnings; that the experi- 
ence of the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True is in and of itself a religious 
experience. 

The early leaders of Unitarianism 
set men’s idealism free. 

Why did young people pour out to 
hear Theodore Parker in Boston’s Music 
Hall, to listen to Channing at the Federal 
Street church, to help pack the halls 
wherever Ralph Waldo Emerson deliv- 
ered his lectures? : 


Emerson indirectly gave the answer in 
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his address to the graduating class of 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1838. 
“Let their (your parishioners’) timid 
aspirations find in you a friend. .. . It is 
not to be doubted that all men have 
sublime thoughts .. . that all men.. . 
love to be caught up into the vision of 
principles.” 

Such leaders made the youth of their 
day believe in the validity of their own 
idealism concerning themselves and their 
world, and led them by example into 
daring action. 


Channing and Parker frequently 
preached on what we today would call 
personal problems — friendship, mar- 


riage, growth in self-reliance, courage, 
perseverance, forgiveness, self-discipline. 
In this field Emerson was even more 
inspiring. 

But none of the three allowed ideal- 
ism to be wholly personal. The “vision 
of principles” must be carried out in 
group life as well as in personal. 

To Channing, talk about religion 
being wholly “spiritual” .or “personal” 
was blasphemy. His conviction regard- 
ing the dignity of the individual drove 
him into a concern about war and 
poverty and labor, a concern that is 
still far ahead of our own time. 

No new proposal of reform had any 
terrors for him. “What has for years 
discouraged me,” he once said, “is 
apathy.” 

Parker was even more outspoken. He 
not only advocated the cause of the 
Negro, but assisted fugitive slaves in 
their break for freedom and lent a 
helping hand to John Brown—both re- 
garded as acts of treason. 

Even Emerson, who had little connec- 
tion with reform movements, provided 
the spark for them in his lectures and 
essays. The Fugitive Slave Law, how- 
ever, drove him to open rebellion. He 
spoke against it and acted against it, 
building a den in his attic “for any 
fugitive slave who happened to be pass- 
ing through Concord.” __ 

If we Unitarians are to interest to- 
day’s youth in our religion and in the 
ministry as a profession, we must see to 
it that our churches help young people 
grapple with the personal problems that 
plague them, and that we are even more 
progressive in social leadership than our 
Unitarian ancestors. 

Our early leaders set free in men an 
awareness of inner power. 

At this point, I think, lies the greatest 
weakness of present-day Unitarianism. 
We have all too often over-emphasized 
theology and ethics at the expense of 
our inner selves, out of whose experi- 
ence both must come if they are to be 
vital: 

Chaniling put his finger on this weak- 
ness when he said that Unitarianism 
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At this point, I think, lies the greatest 
weakness of present-day Unitarianism. We 
have all too often over-emphasized the- 
ology and ethics at the expense of our 
inner selves, out of whose experience both 


must come if they are to be vital. 


cannot quicken and regenerate the world- 


“no matter how reasonable it may be, 
if it is without power.” 

Within three months an_ intelligent 
congregation can learn the theology 
or philosophy of their minister. Within 
a year they can learn about his social 
convictions and his method of applying 
them to current affairs. After that, in 
many cases, all but a faithful few feel 
that they might as well stay at home. 


A minister must through the contagion 
of his own personality transfer to his 
people a feeling of inner strength—or 
his work becomes futile. 

To Channing, this power had its 
source in God “who pervades, who pene- 
trates our souls.” ig 

Parker, too, had an awareness of this 
same sort of power. When Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe told him that he did not at- 
tend services because Parker’s preaching 
was “not religious enough” (How often 
we hear that same charge today!) 
Parker wrote him an intimate letter 
from which I can quote only a few lines: 


“My love for God and my trust in 
God never fail me. .. . I have taken more 
pains with the culture of piety (inner 
religion) than any other part of my 
consciousness. . . . It is my chief support 
in trouble, my only source of hope for 
all mankind.” 

Emerson was writing from his own 
spiritual autobiography when he said in 
the same vein to the senior class in the 
Harvard Divinity School: “It is the of- 
fice of a true teacher to show us that 
God is, not was; that He speaketh, not 
spake. . . . Yourself a new-born bard of 
the Holy Ghost, cast behind you all con- 
formity and acquaint men at first hand 
with Deity.” 2 

Here is a wide and important field 
for experimental Unitarianism. 

It is a field like love and beauty 
where analysis, reason, theories of the 
cosmos, or definitions have little part to 
play. 

Almost all the great religious leaders 
have this sense of inner power, Gandhi 
and Schweitzer in our own time, Paul 
and J esus in theirs, Plato in his. 

Somehow we must learn, as Emerson 
said, that there are “resources in us on 
which we have not drawn.” 


The Catholic church gives its devotees 
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this sense of strength; so do new move- 
ments like Christian Science and New 
Thought; so does that most amazing 
organization, Alcoholics Anonymous. 
If we are to draw young people into 


_our churches and into our ministry we 


should be becoming pioneers in this all 
important area of religious experience. 
We should experiment with devotional 
handbooks containing literature that 
does not affront but exhilarates the 
modern mind; we should experiment 
with new forms of worship which bring 
into their compass the writings of a 
Jesus, a Buddha, a Walt Whitman, a 
Rauschenbusch, an Angela Morgan. Our 
composers should be creating new music 
that is as great and original and modern 
in our day is Bach’s was in his. 

‘In the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland we proved that Unitarianism 
is unique. We proceeded on the as- 
sumption that we had no competition, 
that nowhere in that area was there any 
other church where individuals were 
encouraged to follow their own reason 
and experience in forming their creeds. 

Within a score of years some 1,500 
ex-Catholics, ex-Methodists and all sorts 
of “ex’s” joined our fellowship. We did 
not convert them into Unitarianism, for 
most had unknowingly been Unitarians 
for years. 

Some of them came to us through ac- / 
cident, but more were drawn to us 
through personal invitation and through 
publicity of various sorts. 

There are of course similar churches 


~in our denomination meeting with sim- 


ilar success. 

But we have touched only the surface. 
Millions of Americans are looking for 
a faith like ours—the only faith in the 
world where a man can literally turn 
with confidence to what Channing called 
the “oracle” within himself. 

Let’s stop our quarreling, our inqui- 
sitions, our apathy, our foolish notion 
that reason is the only route to reli- 
gion—and let’s get down to the business _ 
of the day: the freeing of men’s minds, _ 
men’s: ideals, men’s awareness of inner 
power. 

Then there will be no need for the 
“new reformers” that Channing wrote 
about. 

We will have become reformers of 
ourselves. ta 
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For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking in the Sunshine, Picnics or 
‘ Quiet Rest. 
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Dr. Steiner, who ucorad! the Anniversary Sermon at May Meetings four years 
ago, will be host minister at the 1949 General Conference. The conference will be 
held in the church he serves—the First Unitarian Church of Portland, Ore. He is 
a co-author of the forthcoming Beacon Press book, Voices of Liberalism: II. 


The Crux of the Matter 


by RICHARD M. STEINER 


LET ME BEGIN by telling you a story of something that happened in my study a good 


many years ago. 


A very charming young lady came to me with the request that I perform the 


marriage service for her and her fiance on a certain date. 


She was a complete 


stranger to me and as always, in such a case, I asked her why she had come to me. 
“Well,” she said, “you have a beautiful church; and I think I could have a lovely 


wedding in it.” 


“Thank you,” I said, “but what is 
your religious background? Why don’t 
you go to your own church?” 

“T have none,” she said. “I haven’t 
been inside of a church for twenty 
years.” 

Since she appeared to be scarcely 
twenty-one, I assumed that it was at the 
time of her baptism that she had last 
entered the door of a church. — 

“Well, what is your parents’ religious 
background?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I’m sure 
they haven’t been inside a church for 
twenty years; but I think they once 
were Presbyterians.” 

I don’t know what perverse imp of 
Satan prompted my next remark; it 
was most unministerial. But I said to 
her, “Now, honestly, why don’t you 
just go to the court house and get a 
judge or a justice of the peace to marry 
you?” 

“Why?” she said in tones of hurt 
surprise. “Marriage means something 
to me; it’s not like getting a dog 
license.” 

Needless to say, her retort was suf- 
ficient rebuke for my brashness. And 
I said to her, “I will*be very happy to 
perform the marriage ceremony for you. 
But let me say this to you: 

“During the twenty years in which 

neither you nor your family supported 
a church in any way, some people were 
supporting this church, not only mate- 
‘rially but spiritually so that it would be 
a beautiful church in which you might 
be married. 
_ ““The time will come, when you will 
want to have your children baptized 
and your dead buried; and _ because 
those things will have significance for 
you, you will turn to the church. But 
don’t go as a beggar seeking ecclesias- 
tical favors, go because it is your right 
‘to go. ‘The church is not a social com- 
[station.: ar 


It is astonishing how many people 
think of the church as existing solely 
for the performance ‘of the sacraments 
of baptism, marriage and burial. I know 
that there are certain ministers that will 
not perform these sacraments for any 
families that are not in good standing 
as communicants of their particular 
church. There is much to be said for 
that point of view. Perhaps my own 
convictions on this subject simply en- 
courage the feeling that the church ex- 
ists solely for the convenience of the 
population. . . . I maintain that the 
church has no right to refuse anyone 
who asks its services. Such refusal 
often drives individuals completely away 
from the church; and the acceptance by 
the church of its responsibilities might 
awaken a little the consciences of those 
who have neglected the church. 

This very seldom happens, and I be- 
lieve that the reason it seldom happens 
is because the majority of unchurched 
people do not attach any real signifi- 
cance to the sacraments of baptism, 
marriage and burial. 

Parents who have their children 
christened and then never set foot inside 
the church again until their children’s 
wedding, do,so out of a sense of cour- 
tesy to an older generation who would 
“be very unhappy if their grandchild 
were not baptized.” 

Marriages very often are arranged 
in the church or in the home as a con- 
cession to the social custom of our time, 
or because of the personal pleasure and 
prestige to be found in the glamor of 
the marriage service. 

I am not sure J fully understand why 
persons who have never attended church 
and do not believe in immortality insist 
upon the burial service. There is, I 
think, some kind of social pressure that 
drives people into. having this done for 
their loved ones believing that if they 
acted in accordance with their convic- 
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tions and let the undertaker dispose of 
the body in the most convenient and 
expeditious fashion possible, there would 
be criticism from the members of the 
family and the community. 


There must be something of the same 
social pressure which leads parents to 
take their children to church school but 
who have for themselves no other rela- 
tionship with the church, either that, or 
a complete misunderstanding of the 
purpose of the church school. 

The purpose of the church school is 
not primarily to teach the children the 
names of the books in the Bible, or to 
recount to them some of. the Bible 
stories. The purpose of the church 
school is to instill into the child a sense 
of the significance of the religious think- 
ing of mankind and to give the child the 
desire to build his or her life on spir- 
itual foundations. 

This the church school cannot pos- 
sibly do if the parent undoes the task 
by making it perfectly clear to the child 
that the parent has no interest in the 
things of the spirit as embodied in the 
church. The child quickly catches on 
that the parent considers everything 
about churches to be either a waste of 
time, a bore, or simply childish. It is 
no wonder then, that many children be- 
lieve that their period of adulthood has 
been reached when they no longer have 
to go to the church, and can themselves 
stay at home to read the Sunday paper. 

Let me say here, that for the real 
atheist who has no beliefs concerning 
the existence of God, who denies the 
presence in the human being of some- 
thing more than body and mind, and 
who lives and dies accordingly, I have 
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Whatever moral and social progress these 
men and women who have failed the 
church now enjoy, they enjoy as para- 
sites. They are reaping what others have 
sown and they sow. nothing for future 
generations to reap. 
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a real respect; but I must lose my re- 
spect for him the moment he poaches 
on the preserves of the church, or when 
he appeals to a higher law than the law 
of the land in judging the conduct of 
his business or social compatriots. 

If he believes that man is nothing 
more nor less than an animal, then he 
must live like an animal. As soon as 
he tries to live in any other way, he is 
failing to live by his convictions. But 
I have a feeling about those who pro- 
fess a belief in the existence of God and 
yet who do nothing about it, as I am 
sure you have about that far less com- 
mon personage in the business world 
who says he believes in advertising and 
who does nothing about it, or next to 
nothing. 

The institution of the church exists 
for those who believe that men who have 
a faith in a moral God can contribute 
something to the healthful growth of 
our society. 

The whole color and fabric of our 
civilization has been determined by men 
and women who gained their inspiration 
from the church. There is not a single 
form of social and moral progress which 
you can name that has ever taken place 
since the dawn of conscience in the early 
civilization of Egypt, that has not taken 
place under the aegis of men and women 
who believed in the existence of a moral 
God, and believing, did something 
about it. 

I will not bore you with a catalog of 
these social and moral changes; but my 
own city of Portland is the kind of city 
that it is because there have been men 
and women in it who, through their 
churches, contributed much to the de- 
velopment of the city. 

The first public library in Portland 
was in a church. There is not a col- 
lege in Portland which was not founded 
by churchmen. There is not a single 
social agency in Portland from the Boys 
and Girls Aid Society to the Women’s 
Protective Division of the Police De- 
partment, that was not inaugurated by 
churchmen. 


Every board of every organization 
dedicated to the common good of this 
community is loaded to the gunwales 
with churchmen and women, partici- 
pants in our Judeo-Christian tradition 
of making visible in the life of the com- 
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munity our ideals for the betterment of 
mankind. 

And may I say to you that if you have 
any ideals for the betterment of man- 
kind, you have gained them by virtue of 
the fact that churches exist in the com- 
munity. Those ideals were given to you 
by men and women who believed in the 
existence of a moral God and believing, 
did something about it, in and through 
their church. 

Those ideals, however, have no life of 
their own. They are kept alive by and 
in the church. If all churches ceased to 
exist, those ideals would cease to exist 
within a matter of a few generations; 
just as the plays of Shakespeare, the 
music of Beethoven, the ideas of Ein- 
stein would cease to exist if there were 
no institutions of the theatre, the sym- 
phony orchestra, the school and the col- 
lege. Nothing is more perishable than 
ideas and ideals. They all have to be 
kept alive by institutions devoted to 
the cause of keeping them alive and 
effective. 

We are living today in a time of great 
moral stress and strain: if our cities are 
not what we wish they might be, if our 
world is not what we wish it might be, 
it is because the institution of the church 
has not measured up to its responsibility ; 
it has not measured up to its responsibili- 
ties because it has been weakened by 
the failure of many men and women to 
give more of their lives and more of 
their substance to the perpetuation and 
strengthening of the church. Whatever 
moral and social progress these men 
and women who have failed the church 
now enjoy, they enjoy_as parasites. They 
are reaping what others have sown and 
they sow nothing for future generations 
to reap. 

‘ I am always moved to a sense of de- 
spair when I hear some men and women 
castigating communism for its Godless- 
ness, knowing as I do, that by their ac- 
tions, they constantly demonstrate, Sun- 
day after Sunday, that they agree with 
the leaders of communism that the 
church is a useless appendage of society. 


Of course, they do not agree with: 


the communists that the church is use- 
less for other people; but they do agree 
that it is useless for themselves. 

It’s fine for the church to promise pie 
in the sky for the other fellow; but as 
for themselves, they don’t need what 
the church really has to give. And 
what the church really has to give is not 
pie in the sky, but strength to meet here 
and now those temptations in our poli- 
tical, ‘economic, and moral life which, 
if not overcome, will bring such decay 
to our political, economic and moral 
order that we shall become like a piece 
of ripe fruit ready for communist pluck- 


ing. 


_ ported the church have recognized t 


Communism is the natural result of 
believing in a philosophy of material- 
ism. Man is nothing but an instrument 
of production and an instrument of 
consumption. If you believe that, you 
are, wide open to the argument that 
communism can do the best job in 
keeping you busy as a producing and 
as a consuming unit in society. 


That may seem silly now, but wait 
until the next depression and there will 
be many people who, believing in the 
philosophy of materialism and economic 
determinism, will swallow that argument 
hook, line and sinker. 


It is easy enough to say that the 
church is a bulwark against commun- 
ism, and it is true; but it is a bulwark 


\against communism only because it is 


a bulwark against any and all philoso- 
phies of materialism and economic de- 
terminism. 


And certainly the church ought not 
to welcome those who would support it 
just because it is a bulwark against 
communism, while they hold to the 
same .philosophy of materialism that 
makes communism such a_ powerful 
force in the world of today. 


If you really believe that man is some- 
thing more than that which produces 
and that which consumes, if you really 
believe that he has an inherent worth 
within himself that theologians call a 
soul and psychologists call a personal- 
ity, if you believe that men and women 
ought to respect other men and women 
because there is something essentially 
sacred in human personality, and then. 
do nothing to support the institution 
which keeps that idea and ideal alive, 
again let me say, you are a parasite up- 
on the body of the church, sucking out 
the moral life juices of the church with- 
out giving anything significant in re- 
turn. 

The church gave birth to that idea 
and that ideal; it has kept it alive 
through the centiries. It is keeping it 
alive. today and it will keep it alive to- 
morrow, only because there have been 
men and women who have understood 


and supported the function of the 
church. | 


These men and women who have 
supported the church have recognized 
‘ 


These men and women who have sup . 


the church has something to give them. 
as human beings which no other institu- 
tion can give them; and that is a 
of their own worth. 
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Woiling is more perishable than ideas and 
ideals. They all have to be kept alive 
by institutions devoted to the cause of 


keeping them alive and effective. 
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something else. They’ve recognized 
that the church has something to give 
them as human beings which no other 
institution can give them; and that is a 
sense of their own worth. 

I never see men going around brag- 
ging about how much money they 
make, how good they are at closing con- 
tracts, how good they are at putting 
over a deal without feeling terribly 
sorry for them, because I know that 
what they are trying to do is to bol- 
ster up their own sense of insecurity 
in a world which, for them, measures 
success by economic accomplishment. 

You do not find that attitude among 
men who are quietly aware that the 
things which are important have very 
little indeed to do with material suc- 
cess. : 

When, as too often happens, men and 
women come to me telling me about 
how their family is going on the rocks 
and that money does not seem to be 
able to hold it together, or that it is 
going on the rocks because they don’t 
have the money to hold it together, I 
know that either their religion has 
failed them or they have failed their 
religion. 

When young people come to me to 
be married I always say to them at the 
very last, just before dismissing them 
from my study: 

“Marriage is something more than 
the meeting of body and mind; it is 
also the meeting of two human spirits. 
You would not think of starving your 
body, and you would not think of 
starving your mind; but the number 
of people who think that they can go 
through life with sufficiently strong 
spirits and yet make no effort to find 
any nourishment for their spirits, leads 
me occasionally to doubt the inherent 
intelligence of human beings. 

¢ “Marriages go on the rocks, and 
families fall apart because there is no 
moral and spiritual basis upon which 
every marriage depends for its suc- 

. And individual men and women 
utside of marriage go to pieces when 

Bey have no moral and spiritual basis 
r their lives. That the church can 
does provide.” 

I am perfectly willing to grant that 
does not always provide it as well as 
should, but the failure of the church 
) provide it, when the church fails, 
s squarely upon the people in and 
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of that church. Whatever else a church 
may be, it is also people. It is the peo- 
ple who train and select their spiritual 
leadership. 

If they are content with second and 
third rate leaders, that is their fault. If 
they place impossible burdens upon those 
leaders, burdens that cripple and hamper 
them as human beings’ in the fulfillment 
of what they would hope to do for their 
churches and their community, then 
that is the people’s fault. 

But it will not do to stand upon the 
outside and cast stones. If the church is 
to fulfill its function, then those who are 
critical of the church must not only get 
into it, but be of it and see that the 
church does fulfill its function. 

I am well aware of the tremendous 
inertia that rests in certain human beings 
who feel that they have discharged their 
obligation to the church when they send 
a small check to its support, or even a 
large check. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
No minister has ever yet scorned the 
donation to the church of any material 
aid to its support; but he often accepts 
that aid with considerable heartache, 
wishing that it might be accompanied 
with a little more evidence that the indi- 
vidual who presents that check really 
considers the church as being able to 
contribute something to his life. 


Sunday morning, I know, is a hard 
time to pull out and go to church. If 
it isn’t golf, it’s the garden; if it isn’t 
the garden, it’s catching up on one’s 
reading or one’s sleep; yet to accept 
these alibis for a behavior which can 
only result in the weakening of our 
churches is to further weaken them. 

We constantly make sacrifices for 
those things which we consider to be 
important. If the church is important, 
it is worth real sacrifices. If it is not 
important, then it becomes at once a tre- 
mendous economic and social waste to 
keep it open. 

If you honestly believe that the church 
has nothing to contribute to your life 
or to.the life of the community, then you 
are perfectly justified in never attending 
and never contributing a dime to the 
support of the church; but if you believe 
that is has something to contribute to 
your life and to the life of the com- 
munity, then you have no justification 
in not giving it the maximum spiritual 
and material support that you are able 
to give. It’s your decision and your 
responsibility. 

I know that the church has many 
weaknesses and that many failures can 
be attributed to the church; but I am 
convinced that those weaknesses and 
those failures could be overcome in a 
generation if the men and women who 


are now outside the church, critical of 
it, and yet who basically and inherently 
believe in it: if they would get into the 
church and start pitching, a generation 
hence, the church would be a vastly 
different and vastly better institution 
than it is today. 

But more important still, the world 
would be a vastly different and vastly 
better place in which our children and 
our children’s children might live out 
their lives in peace and in happiness. 


JURY BOX 


(Continued from page 15) 
Naval Officer said. He had said that on 
paper it was something that could not 
be done. They then did not know 
whether they could get back. He said, 
“You may never get back, we are not 
sure. We don’t know whether the prac- 
tice you have had in bombing land tar- 
gets will be adequate for this type of 
operation.” 

The navy had no Flying Forts which 
would enable them to bomb these enemy 
ships. They said it was the army’s job, 
and these boys went out to do the im- 
possible job. And they did it! Many 
of the Flying Forts sat down in the 
ocean and some of the men were rescued. 
You can not tell them it is impossible to. 
make peace. They simply say, “Get out 
of our way.” 

All over the United States today you 
find people, boys, girls, men and women, 
who are working to save the United 
Nations; boys and girls who recognize 
that only through moral and _ political 
leadership, both, can this be done. That 
defines the principle of world law to 
which both the United States and Russia 
must subscribe. 

People say, “How do you know Russia 
will come in?” They say, “Are we 
coming in? Let us hold out our hand, 
If other nations refuse to take it, then 
we know where we stand.” Not until 
we, the people of the United States, 
make the proposal to establish in the 
United Nations an adequate power to 
insure the world peace, not until then 
can we speculate on the other countries” 
actions. It is rash and drastic. 

Just the other day a Newsweek poll , 
of the course of the United Nations 
showed that the U. N. was dying on its 
feet. These men who were covering the 
United Nations believed that the United 
States missed its opportunity. We were 
not using the constructive leadership 
that we should. Meanwhile, eighty- 


three per cent of the American people 


believe that the United States must take 
the leadership in giving the United 
Nations the strength it needs. Whether 
they do so in time is up to you. The 
décision is yours. 
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Do We Deserve 


The Charge of Hypocrisy? 


by HARRY C. MESERVE 


UNITARIANS ARE SOMETIMES accused—to use the words of a recent propaganda mail- 
ing—of showing “more concern for social service, political and legislative propa- 


ganda than for the ‘spiritual side of religion. 


It is a familiar charge. There are ap- 
parently a great many people who are 
deeply concerned about the spiritual side 
of religion. They feel, if I do them 
justice, that the business of the church 
is exclusively with individual human 
faith and character and that the church 
is meddling in affairs which are none 
of its business when it presumes to 
judge the policies of governments, and 
the practices of the economic and social 
order. There is, for them, a clear line 
between religion and the other affairs of 
man. The churches must “keep out of 
politics” as the well-known cliche goes. 
Their business is with “spiritual 
religion.” 

The argument seems to turn upon the 
meaning which is attached to the phrase 
“spiritual religion.” For many people 
the “spiritual side of life” is a special 
compartment which is to be kept free 
from the more ordinary concerns of 
everyday life. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
when he was Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, expressed this view very plainly 
one day to a committee of Bishops who 
came to him and asked if they might 
aid in the mediation of a great strike. 
Mr. Baldwin was a good Presbyterian, 
with a high regard for religion, but he 
replied to their request by inquiring how 
they would feel if he were to invite the 
Iron and Steel Federation to consider 
the revision of the Athanasian Creed. 
There you see are the airtight compart- 
ments. Men of religion need have no 
concern with the affairs of industry, 
and by the same token in all logic, 

‘though Mr. Baldwin did not say this, 

men of industry need have no concern 
with the affairs of religion. In this 
view, spiritual religion is a thing apart: 
the more “apart” it is the more spiritual 
it is. 

The logical implication of this view 
is that life consists of a series of sepa- 
rate concerns each of which has its 
own standards: in religion, love is the 
standard; in economics, personal profit 
is the standard; in politics, success is 
the standard; in international affairs, 
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power; in art, self-expression; in recrea- 
tion, personal pleasure. These various 
compartments influence each other, only 
incidentally if at all. This, I am afraid, 
is the prevailing view in our time: 
religion must not interfere in matters 
on which its spokesmen have no partic- 
ular competence to speak. 

In one sense, there is much truth in 
this view. It would be obviously foolish 
for a group of churchmen to attempt to 
lay down a method for dealing with the 
serious economic problem of high prices. 
Few, if any, churchmen have sufficient 
knowledge of the complicated elements 
of this problem to work out an efficient 
solution. The details of the solution are 
not within their competence. Yet, and 
this is a different view of the function 
of religion in economic matters, the 
church may well claim the right to pro- 
claim principles of Christian action in 
economic life. It may say that it is 
wrong for men to charge “all the traffic 
will bear,” wrong to create scarcity 
deliberately in order to force prices up, 
wrong to increase one’s own profit from 
another’s dire necessity. It may insist 
that it is the duty of economists and 
business men to abide by these basic 
principles and to work out the best ways 
and means for doing so. Or again, no 
churchmen are probably competent to 
work out the intricate methods of inter- 
national finance by which the hungry 
peoples of the world are to be fed. Yet 
at the same time it is the duty of men 
of religion to proclaim the Christian 
principles that hungry people must be 
fed and that those who have must pro- 
vide for those who have not. 


In this view, the place of religion is 


Somehow the plea:'to keep religion 
spiritual never comes from the poor. 
It comes always from that segment 
of society which is satisfied with the 
status quo and does not wish to see 
it changed. 


Harry C. Meserve 


not that of a special spiritual compart- 
ment of life, separated from other human 
activities. The task of religion is to 
set forth those moral laws which must 
permeate all human activities if we are 
to have a decent common life. The pur- 
pose of religion is not to provide an 
escape for tired people from an other- 
wise greedy and wicked world, but to 
introduce standards of justice and love 
into that same greedy and wicked world. 


Genuine religion has an incurable 
interfering spirit, and we often forget 
that it is only in the last century or two 
that men have ever dreamed of isolating 
religion in a special compartment shut 
away from their economic, social and 
political affairs. Let us go back some 
2,500 years to the unknown prophet who 
wrote the closing chapters of the book of 
Isaiah. Here is what he had to say on 
this subject; and it seems almost as if 
he may have been answering some critics 
who wanted religion to stay out of their 
affairs, to remain “spiritual”: 

Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? (saith the Lord) to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens and to let the op- 
pressed go free, and that ye’*break | 
every yoke. Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house, and when thou seest the ~ 
naked that thou cover him? 

Yes, religion has an interfering spirit, 
and if your religion permits you to be ~ 
perfectly complacent about the world 
you live in and the suffering ‘of your 
fellow-men, there is something wrong 
with that religion no matter how good 
it may make you feel, no matter ho 
“spiritual” it may be. of 

There is.a kind of materialism ab 
many who insist that religion must 
“kept spiritual.” I am afraid that what 
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they really mean by this is that religion 
must not be permitted to influence the 
social order in which they have pros- 
pered. For somehow the plea to keep reli- 
gion spiritual never comes from the 
poor. It comes always from that seg- 


_ ment of society which is satisfied with 


the status quo and does not wish to see 
it changed. “From silly spirituality,” 


runs a prayer which | ran across re- 
J . 

cently, “Good Lord, deliver us.” 
u 


I do not mean to say that genuine 
religion must not be grounded in great 
spiritual affirmations. Of course it must, 
for if it is not, then it may be as active 
as it will, but its activity will lack depth 
and patience and courage and direction. 
The point is that great spiritual affirma- 
tions which do not issue in specific deeds 
soon become silly spirituality. The af- 
firmation of the soul which is spiritual 
can only be completed by the deeds of 
the hands which are material. The equa- 
tion must be carried out to make religion 
genuine. “I could not pray,” writes 
Winifred Kirkland, “because I had done 
no work.” Something happens to the 
religion of a man who falls, as we all 
so easily do, into the habit of devoutly 
affirming the justice and love of God 
and the brotherhood of all men in him, 


and then of specifically denying those 


affirmations in what he does. He be- 
comes a split personality. His spirituality 
is separated from what he does and must 
be kept separate because if the two ever 
come together he will have to give up 
either his spiritual affirmations or the 
life he is leading. 


Here is the root of the charge of hy- 
pocrisy so often leveled against the 
modern church. More and more peo- 
ple are beginning to have a,sneaking sus- 
picion that we do not really mean what 
we say, that we do not propose to do 
anything about it if doing anything 
proves inconvenient or costly. This in- 
sistence on keeping religion spiritual is 
an excuse, an escape from reality, an 
admission that we have not the genuine 
spirituality to put our faith to work in 
the world where men buy and sell and 
suffer and oppress and love and hate and 
live and die. Beware of this pride in 


_ pure spirituality. Where it exists it may, 


and often does mean, that men are 
abandoning the real mission of religion 


_ which is to let loose God’s mercy and 


. 
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justice and love upon the world. 
“The greatest Christian heresy,” writes 
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The best spirituality may have dirty 
hands because it has only just come 
from working at the mundane busi- 
ness of religion in the real world. 
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Douglas Steere, “is separating the life of 
contemplation (the spiritual side of reli- 
gion) from the life of action. The great 
genius of Christ is to keep things to- 
gether.” It is surely the deepest insight 
of the Christian religion that it has dog- 
gedly insisted upon keeping things to- 
gether. It has realistically taken man 
for what he is: not a mere animal and 
not a pure, disembodied spirit, but an 
animal with a soul, a spirit with a body. 
Man is not the lord of creation, but he 
is the crucial figure, the creature in 
whom the upward urge of the animal 
world, the downward reach of the spirit- 
ual values are met; the highest of the 
animals, the lowest of the angels, not 
one alone, but both together. When man 
loses sight of “that of God” within him, 
and behaves like a mere animal, he is 
degraded. He is no longer man. And 
when man foolishly pretends (we can 
only pretend, we do not escape from 
our bodies in this life) to be purely 
spiritual, he likewise ceases to be man 
and becomes useless in the world of 
men. John Donne put it well when he 
wrote in his Litanie: 


“From thinking us all soul, 
Neglecting thus our mutual duties, 


Good Lord, deliver us.” 


So it comes about that religion to be 
real must deal with man as soul and 
body, with the physical and the spiritual 
needs of men. It must change things, 
and when it abandons the effort to do 
so, it may salve some consciences and 
provide pleasant tinglings of the spine 
to sentimental folk, but it will cease to be 
religion. 


So the discussion of the “spiritual 
side” of religion comes down to this: 
do we believe that religion is an isolated 
compartment of life or do we believe 
that religion embodies spiritual affirma- 
tions of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man plus specific appli- 
cations of these truths in our real rela- 
tionships with one another? Let us see 
which view makes sense. Does a world 
make sense in which it is wrong to steal 
a man’s pocketbook or break into his 
house, but right to rob him through an 
economic arrangement which exploits 
his necessity by charging him all the 
traffic will bear for what he needs? 
Can religious people be silent on that 
question and still keep their integrity? 
Or again, what about a system of life 
in which it is wrong for one man to 
murder another, but can be right for 
groups of men called nations to burn, 
bomb and starve whole populations in 
war? Can religious people say that 
this is no concern of theirs, that they 
are keeping their religion spiritual? 


Religion must change things, and 
when it abandons the effort to do so, 
it may salve some consciences and 
provide pleasant tinglings of the 
spine to sentimental folk, but it will 


cease to be religion. 


If this life we live is to make sense, 
religion must be at the heart of it. 
There must be affirmations and moral 
values which are seen as including and 
reaching into and interfering with every 
activity in which men are engaged. 
Only the religion which is patiently 
and incorrigibly doing that can be called 
genuinely spiritual. And this means, of 
course, that religion will be concerned 
with politics, with economics, with war, 
with the things that make for peace, with 
racial and national prejudices, with all 
the varied and complex forces of our 
common life. In all the welter of fears 
and hates and greeds which confuse 
these issues religion will have to be the 
advocate of humanity. It will have to 
repeat with stubborn insistence the goal 
towards which man must move and the 
moral standards of a civilization which 
is to move towards that goal. The goal 
is the brotherhood of men in God. The 
standard is, in the late William Temple’s 
words, “the fullest development of hu- 
man personality in the widest possible 
fellowship.” All that sets men free from 
hunger and poverty and fear and hate 
helps them towards this goal. All that 
keeps men in ignorance and selfishness 
holds them back. Religious people be- 
long in this fight all along the line. That 
is what we are here for. 


There are perhaps two ways to that 
place of serenity and confidence which 
is the heart of religion, where a man 
knows the cause he was born to serve 
and gives himself to it with joy and love. 
One way you might call the spiritual 
way. It is the way in which the idea 
precedes the act. A man grasps the cen- 
tral meaning of his life intellectually and 
then sets out to prove it with his deeds. 
But there is another way, humbler per- 
haps and possibly less spiritual. Some of 
us have to throw ourselves into the strug- 
gle itself before we have any ultimate 
confidence in the victory of decency in 
the world. And in the struggle, doing 
what we can, learning our weaknesses, 
tasting the bitterness of failure and 
learning to keep on anyway, we come at 
last to see the great affirmation for which 
the struggle exists and we gain serenity 
and power. Some of us must know 
the doctrine before we do the work. 


(Continued on second page following) 
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‘We All Need Each Other’ 


by LELAND B. HENRY 


TOO OFTEN, when we think of labor and of management, we think of conflict. If we 
are members of labor unions, we remember the long, bloody history of professional 
strike-breakers, the years of struggle that were necessary to win legal recognition 
of the right of workmen to join in associations for their own protection. If we are 
not members of unions, whether we are part of management, or are among the 
many millions of unorganized employees, we remember the disruption and incon- 
venience caused by strikes, the violence on the picket lines, the jurisdictional dis- 
putes and working rules that add to the housing shortages and hamper many indus- 
tries, and the high-handed arrogance of John L. Lewis. 


All of us tend to remember the con- 
flicts, for it is the conflicts that make 
the headlines. We nurse our suspicions 
and our grudges. We forget our 
mutual dependence and the debt that 
we owe to one another. It seems to be 
one of the unfortunate traits of human 
nature for us to concentrate upon our 
irritations and to take the good things 
for granted. 

That was the point of the Gospel for 
the day. Jesus had healed ten lepers, 
rescuing them from a veritable living 
death. Nine out of the ten simply 
took their deliverance for granted, and 
went off to celebrate their newly-gained 
health and freedom. Just one took the 
trouble to return to the Master and fall 
down at his feet, giving him thanks. 


“And Jesus, answering said, 
Were there not ten cleansed? 
But where are the nine?” 


Where were they? They were in just 
about the same place, psychologically, 
that many of us are! They were per- 
fectly willing to accept benefits—even 
the greatest of benefits—but they were 
woefully lacking in any sense of grati- 
tude toward those from whom the bene- 
fits were derived. 


Let us first remember the debt of 
gratitude that we owe to the men and 
women who do the work of the world. 
Here we are, a great nation of 142,000,- 
000 people, with incomparably the 
highest standard of living to be found 
anywhere in the world. It is not simply 
that we have more bathtubs and more 
automobiles and more telephones, pleas- 
ant and useful as these accessories of 
life are. But in the basic needs—food, 
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shelter, clothing, fuel—the differences 
between America and the rest of the 
world are staggering. They are re- 
flected in every figure which is an index 
of social and individual well-being— 
in the space of life, in the rate of in- 
fant mortality, in the incidence of the 
diseases resulting-from malnutrition or 
from filth. They are shown, again, in 
the widespread freedom from the un- 
remitting struggle for existence indi- 
cated not only by the shortening of the 
work week, but by the shortening of 
the productive period of life at both 
ends. Young people stay in school 
longer, and elderly people retire sooner 
in America today than in any other 
country at any other time in the world’s 
history. Our prosperity is not merely 
a matter of mere material gadgets. It 
issues in health and freedom and the 
opportunity for a rich, full life, with 
leisure for families to be together, for 
the appreciation of beauty and the quest 
for truth. 


How did all this come about? . Ob- 
viously, in the first place, it comes 
from the natural resources of America. 


‘Our greatest debt of gratitude is a debt 


to God himself. It comes, too, from 
the accident of our geographical loca- 
tion. We have escaped the physical 
devastation of two world wars, not 
through any particular virtue or fore- 
sight on our part, but through the pro- 
tection afforded us by the sea. 


But there are other countries, rich 
in material resources, and untouched, 
or slightly touched by war, that have 
not achieved a way of life comparable 
to ours. . 


Leland B. Henry 


| 

| 

| 

What are the other determining fac- _ 
tors? One of them surely is the skill- 
ful, faithful, productive work of tens | 
of millions of Americans, in every in- 
dustry and in every profession, at every : 
level from top-flight management to the 
least skilled laborer. It lies in the fact 
that conflict between our economic 
groups is the exception, and not the 
rule, in the fact that the vast majority 
of us are doing an honest day’s work. 

For instance, we have been keenly | 
aware upon more than one occasion of _ 
the dangers to our national economy | 

| 
‘ 


_ caused by a coal strike. Do you realize 


than John L. Lewis’ miners actually are 
producing, day in and day out, more 
than five times as much coal per man 
as the miners of England? In part 
the difference is due to the differences in 
the mines; in part to a more enlightened 
management, which has invested the 
capital to provide for a larger use of 
machinery. But a large proportion of 
the difference is due to hard, skillful 
work, and the fact that in the United 
States, the miners themselves have 
favored and not opposed mechanization. 


Second, let us realize the fact of our 
mutual dependence. On the frontier a 
hundred years ago a family might be 
relatively independent. They built their 
own cabins. They raised their own 
grain; they bred their own livestock; 
they spun their own wool; they cut their — 
own fuel. Each one of us uses a score 
of devices every day which we could 
not construct, cannot repair, and whose 4 
very principles of operation we only 
dimly understand. What a contrast be- 
tween their situation and ours! Ever 
step in the development of our modern 
industrial age has tended to make the 
individual less self-reliant, more depend 
ent upon his neighbors. That is th 
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whole logic of our minutest division of 
labor and the specialization of our 
work. More and more, we become 
members of a social organism, as mu- 
tually dependent as the members of one’s 
own body. 


“And the eye cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee: nor 
again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you... ..And whether 
one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it: or one member 
be honored, all the members re- 
joice with it.” ; 

So St. Paul spoke of the unity and in- 
terdependence of the members of the 
Church, which is the Body of Christ. 
Just as truly are the members of this 
intricate, complex social order of ours 
members, one of another, dependent for 
our very lives upon each other’s skill 
and loyalty. 


The farmer cannot say to the factory 
worker who builds his tractor, I have 
no need of thee. The banker and the 
lawyer and the salesman and the clerk 
cannot say to the transport worker who 
brings him his food, I have no need 
of thee. The manual worker cannot say 
to the management that directs his 
effort, or to the civil servant who pro- 
tects his liberties, I have no need of thee. 
We all need each other. Beneath all 
the competition there is a deep, under- 
lying unity of interest between man 
and man and between group and group. 


Third, from the truth of our inter- 
dependence comes the truth of the dig- 
nity of all honest labor. However hum- 
ble and obscure a man’s task may be, if 
he is doing honestly a work that con- 
tributes to the well-being of his brothers, 
he has a right to self-respect, and to 
the respect of his fellows. He has a 
right to just and decent conditions of 
labor, and to a sufficient reward for his 
toil to enable him to live and to support 
his family in comfort and to educate his 
children. He has a right.to be cared 
for when he is sick or injured, and 
when he is too old to keep up the pace 
demanded by our industrial order. 


Fourth, with the truth of the dignity 
of labor. there is a corollary—the dis- 
grace of being a parasite. No able- 
bodied man or woman has a right to 
enjoy the labors of others without mak- 
ing his or her own contribution to the 
common store. 


The Prayer of General Thanksgiving 
contains the petition that “we may show 
forth our thankfulness, not only with our 
lips, but in our lives.” 


We ought to be grateful to the untold 
multitude whose labors make possible 
the kind of life-that we live. And our 
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We ought to be grateful to the un- 
told multitude whose labors make 
possible the kind of life that we 


live. And our gratitude ought to be 


expressed “not only with our lips, 
but in our lives.” 


gratitude ought to be expressed “not 
only with our lips, but in our lives.” 
Are we pulling our weight in the 
boat, or are we free riders? Are we 
honestly putting forth our best efforts 
of mind and strength and spirit? 
Finally, let us lift up to God in our 
Common Worship the men and women 
who bear the heavy burdens of the 
world—those who labor in lonely and 
dangerous tasks, those who work in 
monotonous and lacking in interest 
tasks, those who are forced to toil at 
tasks beyond their strength. Let us re- 
member especially the mothers of little 
children; the sick and the aged who 
would love to labor, but have not the 
strength; the doctors and nurses and 
social workers, the teachers and min- 
isters of religion. Let us lift up to the 
throne of grace the men in posts of 
great responsibility: the leaders of labor 
and industry and finance; the officials 
of government, the statesmen in whose 
hands lie the issues of war and peace. 
And, above all, let us “present ourselves, 
our souls and bodies” to be used of God 
for the service of our fellows, and for the 
building of His Kingdom of truth and 


love. 


HYPOCRISY 


(Continued from second page 
preceding) 


Others can only know the doctrine after 
we have begun to do the work. Appar- 
ently it was the second way that the 
prophet had in mind when he told the 
people that the “fast” which the Lord 
sought was that they should loose the 
bands of wickedness, and break every 
yoke. For he went on to say: 


“Then (when you have begun to do 
these things) shall thy light break 
forth as the morning and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily 
and thy righteousness shall go be- 
fore thee and the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy reward. Then shalt thou 
call and the Lord shall answer; thou 
shalt cry and he shall say, Here I 
am... And if thou draw out thy 
soul to the hungry and satisfy the 
afflicted, then shall thy light rise in 
obscurity and thy darkness be as 
the noon day ... And thou shalt 
build the old waste places; thou 


shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations; and thow shalt 
be called the repairer of the breach, 
the restorer of paths.to dwell in.” 


It may be that we can best know “the 
spiritual side of religion” only when 
we have worked with it at its material 
task of changing things, feeding the 
hungry, and breaking every yoke which 
holds men back from the fulfilment of 
personality which is their right as chil- 
dren of God. The best spirituality may 
have dirty hands because it has only 
just come from working at the mundane 
business of religion in the real world. 


Let us keep things together. God is 
a spirit who needs men’s minds and 
men’s courage and men’s hands and 
men’s work to carry his mercy and 
justice and love about the world. The 
genuinely spiritual gifts: joy, confidence, 
peace of mind, must be earned. And 
the coin which counts in earning this 
treasure is the compassion we show, the 
forgiveness we practice, the justice we 
establish, the moral soundness of our 
society. The more these things grow 
among us the more reality we shall find 
in the. spiritual side of religion. The 
two sides must grow together, each aid- 
ing and fulfilling the other. The spiritual 
side provides strength and direction for 
the active side; the active side gives con- 
crete application to the spiritual side. 
Both must be present and alive, and 
when they are both in us, we begin to 
grasp what is meant by the abundant 
life. We are at home with God and 
with our fellowmen. We are at peace 
within and patiently at work on re- 
ligion’s all-pervading business in the 
world, 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Tuesday-Friday noon worship with sermons 


by guest preachers. Monday 12:10 half hour 
of organ music. HOLY WEEK: March 22-27, 
12 m. Dr. Perkins: 5 p. m. Vesper Services. 


ALL ARE WELCOME. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Sts. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday Ser- 
vice, 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. Adult 
Bible Class, 9:45 a. m. Clarke Guild (High 
School Age) 4:30 p. m., March 14 and 28, 
Gannett Club (College Age), Sundays at 6 p. m. 
Tuesdays: Organ Music, 12:30 p. m. Adult Dis- 
cussion Forum, 7:30 p. m. Thursdays: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p. m. A CORDIAL WELCOME 
TO ALL, 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. ‘“‘A Cathedral of 
Southern. Religious Liberalism.’’ Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of tht South. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: A 
Powell Davies, D.D.; Arlington Minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips. Sunday services: 11 a. m. 
Arlington Unitarian Fellowship, 8:15 p. m. School 
of Religion 9:45 a. m. Church Office open_daily 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Laurence C. Staples, Execu- 
tive Director. 
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THE REGISTER _ 
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Dedicated to the Jreedom of expression of the Fell lowship as a whole 


The first Register Quarterly Forum received such a wide 
response from readers that this second Forum is being em- 
ployed by an important denominational agency as an aid 
to its program. This agency is the committee, established 
on the recommendation of the Commission on Planning and 
Review, to suggest an appropriate denomination-wide proj- 
ect for the next two years.. The commitiee will report at 
May ‘Meetings this year. 
Professor James Luther Adams, chairman; Dr. Leslie T. 


Members of the committee are 


Pennington and Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky. An invitation 
for contributions was sent to all Register subscribers, and 
more than 300 responded. The invitation to subscribers 
stated: “Chairman Adams writes: ‘The following problem- 
areas were referred to as areas with which Unitarians and 
liberals might well be concerned: (1) The relationship be- 
tween Church and State; (2) the denial of civil liberties to 
civil servants; (3) the nation-wide housing blockage; and 
(4) the demand for a world government.’ ” 


‘My No. 1 Recommendation for a 


Denominational Social Action Project’ 


CONFINING MYSELF TO THE FOUR 
“problem-areas” suggested by James 
Luther Adams, I recommend “The na- 
tion-wide housing blockage” as a most 
suitable Denominational Social Action 
Project. The other matters may be of 
equal importance; but religious organi- 
zations are already active in them. The 
housing problem has not attracted these 
organizations to the same extent. Yet 
the problem should be considered on the 
spiritual level as well as on other levels. 


Raymond Adams, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I SHOULD LIKE TO MAKE AN 
alternate suggestion that is both general 
and specific, which is that the Unitarian 
Association appoint or elect, or other- 
wise institute, a permanent fact-finding 
committee fashioned somewhat along the 


lines of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. The function of such a 
committee, however (unlike the Un- 


American Committee), would be to ex- 
amine both sides of any question involv- 
ing a possible discrimination against any 
group to the advantage of another and 
to report their findings to the Unitarians 
via The Register. The committee would 
be delving continuously into politics but, 
having no axe-grinding to do, would re- 
main ever above them. 
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It would deal with questions ranging 
all the way from religious and racial dis- 
crimination up to and including whether 
the dairymen have the moral right to 
force a multi-million dollar tax assess- 
ment down the throats of the oleomar- 
garine-eating section of our population. 
There are two sides to all these ques- 
tions, but the rank and file of us are 
liable to hear only the hypocrisies and 
miss the truths—or, more likely, to be 
ignorant of the fact that there is a ques- 
tion—unless we have our attention called 
to them by impartial advocates.—Alton 


E. Bassett, Charloite, N. C. 


EACH INDIVIDUAL SHOULD FOL- 
low Ken Patton’s suggestion to wear a 
button reading “I Am Colored.” We 
should join a “Colored Peoples of the 
World.” Every member should refuse 
to patronize any known discriminating 
group. (The innocent-appearing phrases, 
“Discriminating Clientele” and “Re- 
stricted Patronage,” should be evidence 
enough of unfair prejudice.) Forums 
for all age levels should educate every- 
one in the facts about race; and pamph- 
lets and books in church foyers should 
accent the current production of writing 
on the problem. 


Local churches should 


select an 


Equality Sunday on which all lessons 
in the church would be concerned with 
this problem. They should attempt to 
interest members of minority races to 
become members of our churches; joint 
meetings with racial church groups 
should be encouraged. Local papers 
should be pressured to leave all mention 
of the individual’s race out of their 
stories. Application forms should ask 
no information about race nor seek a 
photograph. Colleges, firms and lodges 
all have their quota systems. 

Regional conferences should fight for 
more state Fair Employment Practices 
Commissions, and implement the indi- 
vidual and local church recommenda- 
tions. 

Finally, headquarters should sound 
out the feeling of the entire denomina- 
tion in these issues. It should implement 
and coordinate the individual, local and 
regional programs. And it should let 
the Congress and the administration 
know that we are ashamed to find the 
hands of this nation so soiled with the 
sins of our generation—the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreements” of the nice people. Poll 
taxes must go; lynching must go; a na- 
tional FEPC must be established; “Jim 
Crowism” must go; every form of preju- — 
dice must be abolished. — William D. 
Brown, Cambridge. 


ae ae. 1} es Mertnisass The Rela- 
tionship | Between Industry and the 
Working Classes.” This suggestion is 
_ prompted by my observations of the 
tragic failure of the church to speak with 
_ any influence in those moments of great 
industrial crisis between management 
_ and labor which always result in eco- 
_ nomic hardship for working men and 
 ofttimes for our society at large. 
I have long thought that it would be 
a most worthy undertaking if the church 
should establish a “department of labor” 
whose business it would be to examine 
_ fairly and as thoroughly as possible the 
causes of particular confusion and mis- 
understanding between these two groups. 
To be sure, there are few areas in life 
_ that create more tension and spoil more 
plans than this one. And the church 
ought to have the confidence of both 
groups, earned by its impartial and 
creative approach to such problems. In 
this manner a legitimate moral voice 
might be raised that would have for its 
objective the whole good of humanity. 
—Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass. 


EACH CHURCH SHOULD CONDUCT 
a survey based on sound research meth- 
ods, of its community to determine what 
facilities are available for building 
sound physical and mental health for 
all the children in that community; then 
study what forward looking communities 
are doing in this area; and then develop 
a community organization (or actively 
support one if it exists) forthe purpose 
of setting up and following through a 
long-term plan for supplying such facili- 
ties where they are lacking, and improy- 
ing those already functioning. 
My conviction is that no projects, how- 
_ ever carefully conceived, can be success- 
ful until the great majority of people 
have been helped to achieve a greater 
emotional stability and a higher degree 
of maturity than we have attained to 
date.—Marie Carden, North Randolph, 
Mass. 


| AT THE PRESENT TIME IN THE 
United States there is more likelihood 
that a student being graduated from 
high school will become a patient in a 

_ mental hospital during his life than that 
‘ he will attend college. The remedy for 
this disheartening condition requires 

~ much more than‘the conversion of our 
Eepresent insane asylums into mental hos- 
pitals. “Well people,” especially chil- 

A =a need help to adjust to their situa- 
tions. So often a person becomes a 
‘mental patient—extremely difficult and 
~ costly to cure—after years of stumbling 
along with a minimal adjustment to life. 
uaDy point along this person’s path 


adequate help would have benefited him 
and society tremendously. - 

Mental health is particularly a concern 
of the church. Enormous numbers of 
civilians seek in a church the same help- 
ful release which soldiers sought from 
the chaplain. They are frequently 
ignored or apologetically pigeon-holed 


by even our liberal ministers. They ~ 


leave, their needs unaided. Our denom- 
ination can have two projects, the second 
more significant than relief of the hous- 
ing shortage or the revival of any of our 
lost civil liberties: First, we can de- 
mand that our clergy be well trained in 
clinical psychiatry as they are now 
trained in the less important subject of 
historical theology. Second, we Uni- 
tarians in our organizations can form 
and develop mental hygiene clinics con- 
sisting of trained psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists and psychiatric social 
workers. These clinics must blanket our 
country, providing constant competent 
aid in every rural and urban area. Thus 
we can raise new generations adequate 
to their great tasks, men and women 
who walk through life creative and un- 
afraid——David C. Carson, San Antonio. 


I SUGGEST THAT THE PROJECT BE 
limited to a few things, such as: 

1. A study of the effects of denying 
the Negro the right to vote through the 
poll tax. Contrast this with case study 
effect on Negro when granted full privi- 
leges of the ballot. 

2. A study of a community (or sev- 
eral communities North and South) in 
which Negro-white relations are bad and 
a contrasting study of the opposite. 


3. A study of communities (North 
and South) that have successfully 
changed bad Negro-white relations to 
good. 

4. (This is the heart.) Enter into the 
effort of a selected community to change 
Negro-white relations from bad to good. 


—Martin Fouts, Akron, Mich. 


MY RECOMMENDATION FOR A 
Denominational Social Action Project is 
that basic problem which affects every 
American either directly or indirectly: 
the 


servants. 


In this day when uncontrollable fears 
for our national security will blind us 
to the Un-American activities of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the ill conceived results of the 
presidential loyalty pledge, and the state 
police workings of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, it is of prime impor- 
tance that these direct threats to Article 
I of our Bill of Rights be thoroughly 


aired, and corrective action taken to 


denial of civil liberties to civil 


q 
curb their continuance. While it is the 
concern of the various agencies of gov- 
ernment to employ personnel who can 
be trusted with the confidential material 
with which they might come in contact 
in the performance of their duties, there 
are other means at the disposal of these 
agencies for selecting loyal personnel 
other than the totalitarian methods which 
have been employed of late. | 
‘This project should be carried out at 
the denominational level with added 
pressure brought to bear upon govern- 
mental agencies- through individual 
letters and group petitions—Edward H. 
Gerhardt, Denver. 


“THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
Church and State” is a field of imme- 
diate importance, and activities should 
be carried out on all levels of organiza- 
tion. 

There is a large need for adequate ma- 
terials on this subject on the general 
level, and perhaps the AUA could begin 
the compilation of a bibliography which 
would throw some light upon the com- 
plexity of the topic, as well as the more. 
obvious manifestations of the inroads on 
the doctrine of separation. I refer, in 
particular, to some study of the many 
ways in which the tax system has been 
used to break down the separation 
through tax exemptions, etc. 

It might be of interest to have The 
Register conduct a symposium of ex- 
chaplains on the matter of infiltration of 
Catholic activity in the armed forces 
and the place of the chaplain in the 
services, in view of this situation. 

On our own local plane we have suc- 
ceeded in getting the local clergy to 
study the matter with a view toward 
future action—perhaps in conjunction 
with “Protestants and Others”—on the 
local scene—Arthur Graham, Yonkers. 


WITHOUT WORLD GOVERNMENT 
all other questions are of no importance, 
for there will one day be no civilized 
world in which to be concerned about 
them. They pertain to our world as it is! 
It will not exist after an atomic war— 
why concern ourselves with anything 
else than the prevention of another 
conflict? 

At the local church level the effort 
should be to bring the importance of the 
project before people in our cities and 
towns by public resolution urging the 
calling of a world government constitu- 
tional convention. 

At regional levels, referenda on the 
state ballots on election day should al- 
low the people to express their views 
even as has been done in Massachusetts 
and is to be done, I am told, in 
Connecticut. 
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At the denominational level the vital 
need of this project should be something 
to which all our distraught factions 
could adhere with great and uniting 
vigor. 

If we put ourselves, one and all, be- 
hind this project to the exclusion of all 


others, we could swell our voice in the - 


world by the voices of thousands who 
would eagérly take up the cry, “World 
government with power to prevent war.” 
Nothing else is so important today.— 


Robert G. Hooke, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


I WOULD URGE THAT THE DENOM.- 
ination-wide social action for the current 
biennium be devoted to world govern- 
ment. There is no ideal project, espe- 
cially an initial one. However, a vigor- 
ous social action campaign on all levels 
of the denomination in the cause of 
world government is “a natural” both in 
terms of principle and expediency. To 
stop the terrible drift toward war with 
Soviet Russia is America’s most urgent 
problem—and thus the problem most 
deeply affecting the church. Some of 
us think this problem of preventing 
World War III can best, although not 
exclusively, be solved by the efforts re- 
sulting in the creation of a world 
government. 

A world government project would 
also be expedient as a Unitarian social 
action project. Such a project would be 
prophetic yet popular, and our first de- 
nomination-wide project should be one 
which merits the initial support of the 
majority of Unitarians. Such a project 
would be of national and international 
Unitarian concern, for it obviously af- 
fects—as many projects would not—Uni- 
tarians equally from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from Canada to Florida. Such a 
project would be meaningful to all age 
and interest groups in the church and 
thus be appropriate for programing with 
the nursery school (yes!) and the choir, 
as well as the AUY and the preacher! 
Such a project would give the denomina- 
tion new opportunities to cooperate with 
secular and religious groups locally and 
nationally with resultant possibilities of 
exposing new individuals and groups to 
Unitarianism. Finally, such a project 


for world government has an outside - 


chance of success—a no mean criterion 
even for religious liberals in these days 
of discouraging reaction!—Homer A. 
Jack, President, Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. 


GO ON RECORD AS REFUSING TO 
hold conferences in public places which 
discriminate. Campaign for more Ne- 
groes in Unitarian Churches everywhere. 
See if there are Unitarian congrega- 
tions which would accept a _ colored 
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minister, then see if you can find a 
suitable minister. (I have one for you.) 

End racism on all levels in local 
churches. Exchange pulpits with Negro 
ministers. 

Support laws prohibiting lynching, 
poll tax, segregated schools, etc. Fight 
the vicious “separate and equal” doc- 
trine at all levels—Robert W. Lawson, 
Pittsburgh. 


I RECOMMEND THAT WE _ EN- 
deavor to become 100% actively partici- 
pating citizens of our democracy. 

To do this, first let every citizen be- 
come an active member of the political 
party of his choice. Let him do political 
party work in his district where he can 
help select proper candidates for office 
and work for their election. Where 
capable (We all have the same number 
of hours a day. Too often the capable 
are unwilling to give a portion of theirs 
for the common good.) let us be will- 
ing to run for office. Let us back up 
our elected officials with our interest 
and support. Let us seek service on each 
and every board and committee inter- 
ested in the social, educational, recrea- 
tional, health and housing angles of our 
communities. Let us replace this habit 
of pious passing of resolutions with de- 
termination to be policy makers.— 
Frances C. MacDaniels, Ithaca. 


EACH PARISH SHOULD UNDER- 
take, with the guidance of its minister, 
a program of good neighborliness to 
those members of the community who 
“nobody” knows. These people may be 
of Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, 
Puerto Rican, Italian, Mexican, Polish, 
etc. descent. 

The objective should be for each 
church group to know something of 
the problems, the interests and the needs 
of some minority group in the com- 
munity, or, better still, for each church 
family to become acquainted with some 
minority group family. In this way, 
opportunities for help and protection of 
minority interests or rights will become 
apparent and appropriate action may be 
taken. 

The emphasis of such a program 
should be on the “good neighbor” idea 
and away from any idea of advancing 
church interests. Increased and en- 
riched church membership may well be 


the result, but should not be the motive. 
—Edward H. Nichols, Yonkers. 


CHANNEL THE DEMAND FOR 
world government into an undertaking 
of overall immediate importance: world 
recovery and world security now! What 
you and I can do about it! 


- 


World recovery and word aes e 
now are to be functionally considered, 
defined and developed by individual and 
group thought and the discovered com- 
mon ground maintained by thoughtful 
conviction and lasting effort. 

Since individual Unitarians now fur- 
nish leadership to many of the existing 
peace organizations, we can bring them 
together to contribute their best thought 
to this undertaking in the overall interest. 

We can start the undertaking by 
bringing together the deliberations and 
pertinent findings of the A.U.A. World 
Order Commission, the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League World Order Committee, 
The Alliance, the Adult Education De- 
partment of A.U.A., the A.U.Y., the Isles 
of Shoals World Order Conference week, 
ete. 

These coordinated functional findings 
of overall immediate importance are 
then ready for use by the individual, the 
local church and community, the re- 
gional group and the denomination as a 
whole, as may be desired. 

We can carry through the undertak- 
ing with a reinforced sense of personal 
responsibility that world order is ours to 
gain, guard and advance!—Rudolph C. 
Neuendorffer, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


THE TRAGIC DETERIORATION OF 
our relations with Russia, due to our 
widely proclaimed hostility and highly 
publicized development of more effective 
means of mass destruction, in spite of 
our solemn agreement to outlaw them, 
seems to me by all odds the most serious 
problem confronting us and all the 
world, and can only be resolved by the 
more friendly approach proposed by 
the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

This is a far more urgent matter than 
any of the four problem-areas sug- 
gested by Professor Adams, though all 
of these are indeed important. Of these 
four the denial of civil liberties (with 
the growing attempt at thought control) 
seems to me the most impertant domestic 
issue. We already have a limited con- 
stitution for world government in the 
charter of the United Nations to which 
we have pledged our allegiance, but 
which we ignore in taking unilateral 
action on matters affecting world peace 
and security—H. C. Newcomer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. } 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 

ment prevents war between our states. 

A world government similarly organized — 
could prevent war between nations! The | 
United World Federalists propose to — 
change the United Nations into a world 
government through a provision in its 4 


a 


ee 
charter. Our Unitarian Association 
should cooperate with them nationally, 


_ study their program and advise our 
-members how we may participate in 


this important work. 
In a recent election, the people of 


- Massachusetts voted 91% in favor of 


such a world government. The Massa- 

_chusetts legislature voted unanimously 
in favor of asking Congress to take the 
necessary steps. Quick action is needed! 
HOLD THAT BOMB!—Ingvar Paulsen, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


THE RELEASED TIME PLAN FOR 
religious education, the efforts of paro- 
chial schools to get aid from public 
school funds and the sometimes malic- 
lous gossiping attacks against our public 
schools by forces seeking public support 
for private schools are menacing and 
weakening our public school system. Let 
the Unitarian Church fight constantly in 
local community, state and nation to 


_ educate the public concerning the impor- 


tance to democracy of maintaining a free 
school system, and to prevent inroads by 
private schools upon public school funds. 
Here is a worthy cause for which Uni- 
tarians of all shades of opinion can well 
fight, and in joining forces to support 
this worthy cause they will at the same 
time strengthen and help along their 
own unity.—Walter T. Phillips, San 
Diego. 


AS UNITARIANS WE SHOULD DO 
all possible to support the “World Move- 
ment for World Government” being 
carried on in Geneva, Switzerland, where 
federalists from twenty different coun- 
tries have agreed on an organizational 
structure which unites more than forty 
associations in a single international 
movement for world federation. This 
tremendous work to “save our civiliza- 
tion through the establishment of world 
law under world government” has to be 
financed by private citizens all over the 
world, but especially by the economically 
more fortunate citizens of the U.S.A.— 
Laura Huxtable Porter, Belmont, Mass. 


THE IDEA OF A SOCIAL ACTION 
project is a good one and the American 
Unitarian Youth recently took such a 
step, when its council voted to work on 
the problem of college racial and reli- 
gious quotas for the next year. In this 


particular question in its broader appli- 


cations, we Unitarians might well look 
at the gleam in our own eyes. By this, 
‘I mean just how genuinely inter-racial 
is the Unitarian church? It has been 
pay opportunity this past year to attend 

many of our churches and I do not be- 
e I have seen a Negro or Asiatic in 


any one of them. Before setting out 
to reform the government or work on 
a plan for world government, we might 
well look to our own backyard and at- 
tempt to make our church a genuinely 
inter-racial one.—Peter Raible, Chicago. 


A DENOMINATIONAL SOCIAL AC- 
tion project should be basically spiritual, 
logically within the area of our religious 
commitments and practically within our 
power to effect results. 


Such a project would be a deliberate, 
conscientious and denomination-wide 
campaign to bring liberal-minded Ne- 
groes into full fellowship with the Uni- 
tarian Church nearest their homes. 


This project could be carried out by 
(1) supporting action on the part of 
national and district denominational 
agencies, (2) open discussion of the 
implications of our doctrine of brother- 
hood, (3) wide publicity of the results 
of scientific study of race and (4) a 
resolve by individual Unitarians to dem- 
onstrate in local fellowship the reality of 
their profession of faith in a world 
community.—Curtis W. Reese, Chicago. 


TODAY MAN IS POISED BETWEEN 
world chaos and world order. Instead 
of contributing to world union, the or- 
ganized religions tragically are divided 
everywhere and in open strife in many 
places. In such a crucial time is not 
world spiritual union the finest social 
action project we could have? 


No orthodoxy can ever convert all the 
others and thus bring them to union. 
Only a church that yields on form and 
stands on the spiritual unity of all men 
can provide effective leadership toward 
brotherhood. Through joint meetings 
and work with other groups, invitations 
to those who have departed outworn 
faiths, study clubs, series of sermons, 
fellowship, social action and the spoken 
and written word in all forms we could 
direct attention to subjects such as: 

World Union and World Bibles 

World Union and Great Religions 

World Union and Spiritual Leaders 

World Union and Catholic Churches 

World Union and Protestant Churches 

World Union and Great Philosophers 

World Union and Arts and Science 

World Union and Races of Mankind 

World Union and Social Action 

World Union and Economics 

World Union and Nationality 

World Union and World Government 

Man is truly much nearer to his fel- 
lows of other religions and races than 
he knows. Our task is to begin where 
we are and to extend in ever widening 
circles the light of the spiritual heritage 
of all humanity. With each of our 
churches joining in concerted efforts we 
might ultimately enlist a great force for 
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spiritual union and make a vital con- 
tribution for peace and progress. 
—Spurgeon L. Smithson, Kansas City. 


OF THE FOUR “PROBLEM-AREAS” 
suggested, “The demand for world gov- 
ernment” is the best: 

“The relationship between Church 
and State” will be of little conse- 
quence after an atomic war. 

2. “The denial of civil liberties to 
civil servants” will be of less con- 
sequence. 

3. “The nation-wide housing block- 
age’ won’t be improved for the few 
survivors. 

Should one nation in a surprise at- 
tack so utterly destroy the others that 
they escaped destruction, the answer is 
the same. 

Unless a world federal government is 
established with power that enables it 
to enact, interpret and enforce laws, that 
is universal and strong enough to pre- 
vent armed conflict between states, an- 
other world-wide war is inevitable. Time 
in which to establish such a government 
is so short only immediate and wide- 
spread discussion at every level, and 
overpowering pressure upon govern- 
mental agencies can give hope for the 
survival of civilization. The listed prob- 
lem-areas are only realistic if we can 
maintain peace in the world in this age 
of science—Robert Wheelwright, Phila- 
delphia. 


WE SUGGEST AS THE “NO. 1 REC- 
ommendation for a Denominational So- 
cial Action Project” the obtaining of 
Home Rule and Applied Democracy in 
Your Nations Capital. Democracy as a 
form of government is on trial before the 
world at present. Almost literally your 
State Department and ambassadors to 
foreign countries have to hang their 
heads in shame if India asks, “Why do 
our citizens have to wear turbans in 
public in order not to be segregated and 
discriminated against in your nation’s 
capital?”’; if Russia asks, “Why do you 
not practice in your own capital the 
democracy which you preach to the 
world?”; if the whole of Africa says, 
“How about your third-class citizenship 
for all dark skinned peoples?”, ete.— 
William N. Mansfield, J. L. Walbon, 
Ruth W. Staples, Dorothy Arbaugh, Elva 
Dunkle, Lilly M. Small, Carl Anthonsen, 
Emery M. Foster, Cynthia B. Anthonsen, 
Henry M. Marion, John B. Ewing, Mary 
S. Choate, David J. Haykin, C. J. Wal- 
ton, E. Karleen Propp, Ida R. Young, 
Virginia W. Parkman, Mary C. Stack- 
ton, Josephine H. Ross, Samuel A. 
Towne and Robert A. Young of the 
Washington Chapter, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, Washington, 
ae ee 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Maja V. Capek is the widow of the Czechoslovak martyr, the Rev. Norbert Capek, 
who was minister of the Unitarian Church in Prague. After more than eight years 
absence from Czechoslovakia which she knows thoroughly, she returned there last 


summer for a four months’ visit. 


Czechoslovaks Fight for Survival 
As T-B Increases Among Children 


NOTE: The two reports from Czechoslovakia 


on these pages pertain, of course, to 


by MAJA V. CAPEK 


the Czechoslovakia that existed before 


February. 


AS ONE TRAVELS about in present-day Czechoslovakia, the strongest impression is of 
a nation hard at work after a holocaust of war rebuilding their railways, bombed 
or partly destroyed buildings, hospitals and factories as well as their national 
economy. It is a much harder task than it was at the end of the first World War. 


The second impression, perhaps more 
my own personal one, is that all the 
people seem to live under a nervous 
tension, are irritable and easily inflamed. 
This astonished me at first but having 
heard countless tales of unbelievable 
suffering endured for five years, I soon 
understood. 

Food rations during the summer of 
1947 were still very meager, yet every- 
body assured me that they were ever so 
much better than during war years. 
Here and there some clothes and textiles 
could be obtained in stores. People be- 
gan to live in hope that the all-around 
improvement would continue. When I 
left in the middle of November, a terrible 
set-back had befallen the entire country. 

Eight months without rain in most 
parts of the country had dried up wells 
on farms, rivers and riverlets and the 
last hope of adequate food. The crop 
yielded approximately fifty-two per cent 
wheat, fifty-three per cent rye, forty- 
nine per cent potatoes and fifty-three per 
cent sugar, an irreplaceable loss in sugar 
exports so vital to the national economy. 

Rations of bread, flour and sugar 
were considerably cut and potatoes were 
added to the list. Adults no longer re- 
ceived even the former small allotment 
of butter and milk. Only two eggs were 
allowed monthly. There were hardly 
any vegetables and fruits. 

Since then, the situation has become 
even worse. On Christmas Eve, Czecho- 
slovak citizens were told that after Jan. 
1, adults no longer would get eggs and 
only three pounds of meat monthly, two 
and one-half pounds of sugar, one and 
one-half ounces of cheese and twelve 
ounces of inferior fat. One head of 
cabbage is practically the only vege- 
table a month, while one pound of 
sauerkraut and approximately one 
pound of apples is the only fruit. 
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Children are getting two instead of 
four eggs monthly. Where there is milk, 
the children get a little but it contains 
only two per cent fat. In some towns, 
children have only powdered milk and 
this, provided some remains from 
UNRRA supplies. 

Livestock and even dairy cows are 
being slaughtered at an alarming rate 
because of lack of fodder. Food and 
fodder must be bought in other coun- 
tries. This leaves less money for im- 
ports of necessary raw materials for re- 
equipment of textile mills and other 
factories which the Germans had geared 
to their war production. 


The next few months indeed will be 


crucial. The Czechoslovak citizen, who 
has not recovered fully from the de- 
privation of war, now anew is ill-fed, 
ill-clothed and cold for lack of coal. 
No wonder, that tuberculosis again is 
rising alarmingly, especially among 
children, forty to fifty per cent of whom 
have a positive tuberculosis reaction. 

The need for powdered eggs and milk, 
cocoa, soap and clothes, including un- 
derwear and stockings, which are now 
limited to one pair a year for grown- 
ups. is very great. 

The service rendered by the Unitarian 
Service Committee is far greater than 
I am able to describe. I have seen 
people of all religious beliefs go to the 
USC headquarters in Prague, bringing 
an authorized statement of their needs. 
They walk away in great happiness. 

I here would like to say a few words 
of praise about the Alliance in Prague, 
which I formed years ago. How proud 
you all would be of the women! Day in 
and day out these women spend count- 
less hours either opening bales and 
crates and assorting the clothes or hand- 
ing them out to the needy on special 
days. They work in a small basement 


‘ cording to the Rev. R. Lester Mondale, 
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room, where after a few hours, the air — 
becomes unbearable. Yet, they are on 
the spot as long as necessary. ‘ 

Particularly by these women I was 
asked to’ bring deepfelt thanks to all 
whose donations bring a smile or a 
tear to so many who, through no fault 
of their own, have been impoverished. 

There is a mighty corps of thankful - 
people in Czechoslovakia who will never 
forget your great help! 


Minister’s Dinner 


Benefits USC 


One of the pre-Christmas events 
called to the attention of the Unitarian 
Service Committee recently was the 
minister’s dinner for the benefit of the 
USC at All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Unseen Guest” dinner mats were 
used, the Rev. Jack Mendelsohn of Rock- 
ford, [ll., told of his experiences. with — 
the USC in Central Europe last summer 
and every guest donated) clothes for 
European relief. The clothes, piled on 
the grand piano behind the pulpit, made 
such a colorful as well as provocative 
display that they were left there for 
the following Sunday service. 

Purpose of the event was to publicize 


locally and nationally the USC. Ac- 


minister of the church, the dinner 
worked a miracle in an emotional way, — 
helping to turn the tide against the — 
negative and angry mood that has pos- 
sessed people with regard to price, — 
fashions, etc. Mr. Mendelsohn, at the 
same time he said, left everybody 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
of action toward the work of the USC. 

RECORD: A total of $42,868.99 of 
which $29,929.84 was given by or 
secured through the efforts of members 
of the Church of All Souls in New York 
City, has been reported in the Non- 
Sectarian Campaign for Foreign Re-— 
habilitation, sponsored by the Unitarian — 
Service Committee in New York. In 
addition to the Church of All Souls’ | 
participation in the campaign, the 
Christmas Sunday candlelight service 
collection for the benefit of the USC 
amounted to $1673.71. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT TO SPEAK: a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will address the 
Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Conference at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., Mar. 
20. Her address, “Liberals in This Year | 
of Decision,” will be delivered during 
the Saturday evening session of the ‘ 

ference. Dwight S. Strong, president 
the League, and Rev. Harry B. Schole. 
field, minister of the First Unitaria 
Church of Philadelphia, will speak. 
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Ajter the successful conclusion of the Unitarian Service Committee’s medical teach- 
ing mission to Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1946, the Czechoslovak government 


requested the USC’s continued assistance. The first major follow-up project was the 
dispatching of a physical and occupational therapy team to Czechoslovakia in March, 
1947, to assist in establishing the first rehabilitation center at Kladruby u Vlasime, 
about 60 miles southeast of Prague. The following was taken from an interview 
with Miss Dorothy E. Snavely of West Haven, Conn., the team’s physical therapist, 


who returned home recently. 


Czechs Fight Industrial Accidents 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE and modern prosthetic limbs are necessary in Czechoslovakia 
if victims of industrial accidents, which are up 100 per cent, are to be rehabilitated 
and return to work as useful members of society. 


This is the contention of Miss Dorothy 
E. Snavely of West Haven, Conn., 
USC physical therapist, recently re- 
turned from Czechoslovakia where she 
was a member of the USC physical and 
occupational therapy team. 

“Every man and woman who can re- 
turn to work will help Czechoslovakia 
toward recovery just that much more,” 
she said, pointing out that many acci- 
dents result in amputations which de- 
mand modern, useful prostheses. 

Although most accidents are indus- 
trial, children whose arms and legs have 
been blown off by bombs and hand gre- 
nades also present a serious problem. 
These youngsters continually need dif- 
ferent sizes of prostheses, she explained, 
adding that Czechoslovak artificial limbs 
currently are of the cosmetic type. The 
few American prostheses received in 
Czechoslovakia are far from adequate 
for the need, Miss Snavely continued. 

Miss: Snavely, accompanied by Miss 
Lucy Morse of Cambridge, occupational 
therapist, went to Czechoslovakia last 
April at the request of the Czechoslovak 


Miss Dorothy E. Snavely of West Haven, 
Conn., a member of the USC’s occupa- 
tional and physical therapy team in 
Kladruby u Vlasime, Czechoslovakia, 
trains a bilateral amputee to walk with 
pylons while the patient at the right 
exercises with weights to build up the 
strength of -thigh muscles. 


_cluded. 


Ministry of Health to help set up a model 
rehabilitation center at the State Insti- 
tution for Rehabilitation in Kladruby u 
Vlasime, about 60 miles southeast of 
Prague. 

Miss Snavely served as a_ physical 
therapist with the U. S. Army General 
Hospital in Africa, England and France 
and with the National Foundation for 


‘Infantile Paralysis before joining the 


staff of the USC. ; 


The physical medical project was the 
first of its kind in Czechoslovakia which 
previously used its spas for physical 
therapy. The hospital, located on a 
hill in a little town of only thirty resi- 
dents, was built in 1938 by a Czechoslo- 
vak as a private tubercular bone hos- 
pital. Later it was taken over as a 
work camp for 5,000 war-injured men 
by the Germans who added a gymna- 
sium and two swimming pools. The hos- 
pital was occupied by Russians before 
the Czechoslovak government took over. 

Miss Snavely’s department, comprised 
of 100 patients who were mostly ampu- 
tees as a result of the war, was equipped 
with approximately $10,000 worth of 
new appliances supplied by Relief for 
Czechoslovakia. The equipment in- 
cluded heat and_ ultra-violet lamps, 
whirlpool baths, short-wave diathermy 
machines, paraffin bath and gymnastic 
equipment. 

Recalling that twelve members of the 
Unitarian workcamp group helped out 
at the hospital for two weeks last sum- 
mer, Miss Snavely said, “The give-and- 
take between the young Americans and 
patients was wonderful. They ate to- 
gether, sang American and Czechoslo- 
vak songs together, and today, many of 
them still correspond. 

“Czechoslovakia is at the threshold of 
a new medical era,” Miss Snavely con- 
“T hope that the seeds sewn by 
the Unitarian physical and occupational 
therapy team will some day bear fruit.” 

Perhaps the first result is the news 
that two Czech girls will be sent on 
scholarships to the United States in the 
near future to study physical and occu- 
pational therapy. The scholarships are 
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being made possible by the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Health. 


An ultraviolet lamp, part of the $10,000 
worth of new equipment supplied by Re- 
lief for Czechoslovakia for the State In- 
stitution for Rehabilitation at Kladruby 
u Vlasime, Czechoslovakia, is demon- 
strated by Miss Dorothy E. Snavely of 
West Haven, Conn., a member of the 
USC’s occupational and physical therapy 
team. Here she gives ultraviolet to a 
patient suffering from an ulcer on a@ 
stump to promote healing before allow- 
ing patient to learn to walk with new 
prosthests. 


Medical Mission to 
South America 


Another extensive medical mission 
program sponsored by the Unitarian 
Service Committee will get underway in 
April, when the first of four proposed 
missions to foreign countries is sched- 
uled to leave for Greece. 

A medical teaching mission to Colum- 
bia, South America, is expected to leave 
late in the spring. Similar projects 
are being planned for Germany and 
Poland. , 

Members of the eight-man staff which 
will go to South America include Dr. 
McKeen Cattell, professor of pharma- 
cology and head of the department of 
pharmacology at Cornell University 
Medical School; Dr. Colin M. MacLeod, 
professor of bacteriology and head of 
the department of bacteriology at New 
York University College of Medicine; 
Dr. Leo M. Davidoff, professor of 
clinical neurological surgery at Colum- 
bia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and Dr. Perry P. Vol- 
pitto, professor of anesthesiology and 
head of the department of anestheology 
at the University of Georgia. Dr. Erwin 
Kohn of New York, USC director of 
medical projects, will be executive direc- 
tor of the mission. 

Dr. Cattell was a member of the 1947 
medical mission to Austria, while Drs. 
MacLeod and Davidoff participated in 
the mission to Czechoslovakia in 1946. 
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Schweitzer Birthday Celebrated 


THE BIRTHDAY of Dr. Albert Schweitzer on January 14 was the occasion of many 
sermons, book reviews and discussions in Unitarian churches throughout the coun- 
try. The life of Dr. Schweitzer was relatively unknown to most Americans a year 
. ago, but magazine and newspaper recognition and recent publications of the Beacon 
Press and Harper and Brothers have brought his name and ideas before the reading 


public on a larger scale in past months. 


The Boston Globe on Jan. 14 devoted 
almost three columns of its editorial 
page to a Schweitzer article by Rev. 
Raymond B. Johnson, minister of the 
Old Ship Church, Hingham. Most of 
the article was taken from a sermon de- 
livered by Mr. Johnson the previous 
Sunday. 

In December Rev. Harry Hooper of 
Staten Island delivered a sermon on 
“The Three Lives of Albert Schweitzer.” 

Rev. Karl Chworowsky, minister of 
the Flatbush Unitarian Church, spoke 
on Dr. Schweitzer early in January, and 
Rev. Carl A. Storm of Minneapolis de- 
livered a sermon on “Albert Schweitzer 
—Modern Prophet in the Wilderness” 
at a January service. Rev. Joseph Barth 
spoke on Schweitzer at the Miami 
Church, and Rev. Jacob Trapp of the 
Unitarian Church in Summit, N. J., used 
as his sermon topic for Jan. 18: “Albert 
Schweitzer and the Ethics of Reverence.”’ 
“The Philosophy of Albert Schweitzer” 
was Rev. Marvin G. Palmerlee’s title 
Jan. 4. 

Rev. Wayne Shuttee of Lakewood, O., 
and Rev. Felix D. Lion of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., spoke on the life and thought of 


Dr. Schweitzer in January sermons. Two ° 


sermon topics for February at Sharon, 
Mass., where Rev. A. R. Shelander is 
minister, were taken from the Doctor’s 
writings. Rev. Stephen H.. Fritchman, 
Los Angeles, spoke on Schweitzer and 
Gandhi in a sermon in February. 

Rey. Josiah R. Bartlett, minister of 
the University Unitarian Church in 
Seattle, began the first of a series of 
sermons on the life and thought of Dr. 
Schweitzer in January. Title of the 
first: “Jesus, Man and Myth.” Rev. 
Preston Bradley of the Peoples Church 
of Chicago delivered a January radio 
sermon on the Doctor. ; 

Lay groups in many Unitarian 
churches during the winter months dis- 
cussed the noted humanitarian and_his 
books and set up exhibits on the Doc- 
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tor and his hospital at Lambarene. Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, compiler of the Beacon 
Press and Harper and Brothers publi- 
cation, Albert Schweitzer: An An- 
thology, lectured at Unitarian churches 
during the past months from ministers’ 
pulpits and before discussion groups. 

Quotations from the works of Dr. 
Schweitzer have appeared frequently in 
church newsletters. The Newsletter of 
the Long Beach Unitarian Church re- 
cently called its readers’ attention to a 
concert to benefit the Schweitzer Hos- 
pital. 

The Mass., 


laymen in Danvers, 


An autographing party was held at the bookstore of G. H. Tilden & Co. in Keene, 
while Dr. Charles R. Joy, compiler of Albert Schweitzer: 


N. H., in January, 


church on their own initiative have or- 
ganized a study group and are going 
through Albert Schweitzer: An  An- 
thology page by page at weekly ses- 


sions. 


BROTHERHOOD: The first annual 
Brotherhood citation of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, Brookline, Mass., was awarded 
to Charles Francis Adams (a Unitarian) 
at a dinner on January 27. On that oe- 
casion, the Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
auxiliary Bishop of Boston, pointed out 
how far America had advanced in 
furthering ideals of better understanding 
among peoples of all races and creeds. 
The Bishop said: “No great grandfather 
of mine and none of yours in the old 
world would have dreamed that I’d be 
speaking to you at your table together 
with Charles Francis Adams, a descend- 
ant of the Pilgrim fathers; the presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Association, and a 
policeman from Roxbury.” 


An Anthology, was in town preaching and lecturing. Photographs taken by 
Dr. Joy in Lambarene, French Equatorjal Africa, for The Beacon Press and 
Life were prominently displayed as the above picture of the windows indicates, 
and the whole town took an interest, despite below-zero weather. The program was | 

set up by Rev. J. Donald Johnston, minister of the Unitarian church. 


———E 
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srowth Seen in Coast to Coast Reports 


Membership and attendance in Uni- 
arian Churches throughout the nation 
re continuing to rise steadily. There 
re few Unitarian churches which can- 
ot claim an increase in membership 
uring 1947 and the early months of 
he current year, reports show. Church 
chools and other Unitarian organiza- 
ions are also on the increase. Repre- 
entative bulletins: 


“Many of the long-time members of 
he church are constantly amazed at the 
umber of strange faces which occupy 
he pews of a Sunday morning. We 
ave had more visitors in the past two 
nonths than we had during all of last 
ear. People are hearing of our re- 
igion. .. .” (Augusta, Me., Rev. Alfred 
. N. Henriksen, minister). 

“T can't help but feel elated, for this 
hurch has shown . ... the will to grow. 

. . Everybody has some idea about 
hings we might do, and that people 
night be interested in what we’re doing. 
. . Our attendance is fine: An increase 
f£ 162% over 1945.” (Long Beach, 


tev. Paul B. Henniges, minister). 


“Report for last Sunday—Attendance: 
thurch 112, junior church 49, Student 
‘lub 20, total 181. Average to date 
church only) this year 110, last year 
6... .” (Dallas, Rev. Robert Raible, 
ninister ) . 

“Average church attendance 98—last 
ear 88. Average church school at- 
endance since October, 122—last year 
9.” (Wilmington, Rev. John G. Mac- 
‘innon, minister). 

In a report on progress made in the 
ast year, Rev. I. J. Domas of Atlanta 
tated: “(1) Where there has been no 
hurch school, we now have four classes 
rith a total enrollment of 26 children. 
2) Where there has been no young 
eople’s organization, we now have a 
Ini’ Youth Organization with a total 
nrollment of 16... . (3) Where there 
as been no men’s club, we now have 
Laymen’s League, with an enrollment 
f 12. (4) No less than 12 new mem- 
ers have been added to the church 
onstituency since Nov. 1, and there 
re six more candidates for member- 
hip currently in sight. (5) Average 
unday attendance is . . . on the in- 
rease.” 

“Twenty-nine people joined, a record 
opr any single Sunday.” (Evanston, 
‘ev. John N. Booth, minister)... . “We 
re glad to welcome five new families” 
Charlotte, N. C., Rev. John H. Mor- 
an, minister—church organized in No- 
ember). . . . “The Right’ Hand of 
ellowship was extended to the follow- 
ig new members last Sunday”—24 in- 


i. 


a ‘ 


dividuals listed. (Toledo, Rev. Arthur 
W. Olsen, minister) 
three persons ‘signed the membership 
book Sunday.” (Des Moines, Rev. Grant 
A. Butler). 

“For the past period, September- 
December, our average attendance was 
54 as compared with 27 for the same 
period last year.” (Sacramento, Theo- 
dore *C. Abell, minister). . . . “The 
following new members were welcomed 
into the Church at the service last Sun- 
day morning”—17 individuals listed. 


(Lakewood, O., Rev. Wayne Shuttee, 


minister ). 

“Sixty-one new friends added to our 
church family since the last series. . . .” 
(Rockland, Mass., Clayton B. Hale, min- 
ister). . . . “New Members”—20 listed. 
(Cleveland, Rev. Robert Killam, minis- 
ter). . “Thirty-six new members 
joined our Church.” (Waltham, Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, minister). 

“We are happy to record that 207 
attended church school and that seven 
classes had perfect attendance.” (Fair- 
haven, Rey. Horace F. Westwood, min- 
ister). 


122% INCREASE IN DECADE: The 
membership roll at the First Unitarian 
Church, Oklahoma City, stood at 200 
members Jan. 1, indicating steady 
growth since 1939 when there were 90 
members listed. Average attendance at 
church serviees has been 121; 23% 
are visitors according to a recent report 
from Rev. A. E. von Stilli, minister. 
Development was also shown in the 
denominational responsibilities assumed 


.... “Twenty-° 
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by the church and its individual mem- 
bers, stated Mr. von Stilli. John Blatt, 
president of the church, is serving as 
regional vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association. The past presi- 
dent of the church’s Alliance, Mrs. Ram 
Morrison, is serving as General Alliance 
Director for Oklahoma and_ Texas. 
Board Member Solon Smith is working 
with the national Committee on Plan- 
ning and Review. 

Members, Mr Von _ Stilli reports, 
“have participated actively in all the 
denominational activities: nine mem- 
bers attended the Southwestern Con- 
ference Annual Meeting in New Orleans; 
five attended the Annual Meeting -of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Boston; forty, exceeding the quota of 
35, attended the Southwestern Unitarian 
Institute at Ardmore; and five attended 
the Biennial Conference of the Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

“Pioneering in this area in the field 
of college seminars,” the report said, 
“36 college men and women from 
nearby Oklahoma schools were brought 
together for a two-day seminar under 
the able leadership of Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of Los Angeles.” Only 
about 25% of the students had any 
Unitarian association, he said. Two 
of the young people joined the Okla- | 
homa City church at the close of the 
semester;; two more joined later and 
others joined in Tulsa. 

Contributions of importance to the 
future of the church and community, 
according to the minister, were made 
by the Church School, Discussion Group, 
Frederick Eliot Forum, Women’s Al- 
liance and the Board of Trustees. 


Rev. Joseph Barth is shown at an author’s party at the Roney Plaza Hotel at Miami 
Beach, Fla., autographing copies of his new book, The Art of Staying Sane, pub- 
lished in February by the Beacon Press. | 
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Special Gifts Spur Appeal 


SEVERAL LARGE contributions in the special gifts section of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal, each amounting to $1,000, gave the national Unitarian fund-raising campaign 
a sudden additional forward spurt last month. In addition, there were a number 
of $500 checks, which brought this year’s Appeal to the highest mark ever attained 
at this calendar date in the drive. The Appeal’s steady advance has been an indi- 
cation of the confidence Unitarians have in their national and international pro- 
grams, states John B. Fisher, executive director of the Appeal, particularly since 
this year’s goal is higher than ever before, owing to greater needs of each partici- 


pating agency. 


At the end of February the Appeal 
_had passed the largest total ever reached 
in previous campaigns. Individuals and 
organizations from every state in the 
nation have sent in checks this month 
and contributions continue to arrive 
daily. 

Continuous requests for folders, book- 
lets, posters, pledge cards and envelopes 
are keeping the Appeal staff on the 
jump. Staff members have been work- 
ing overtime almost every day to keep 
up with the demand. 

Rey. Robert Raible, Southwestern 
regional director, guarantees that all the 
churches in the conference will go over 
the top in their suggested quotas, Appeal 
headquarters reported. Four of the seven 
churches in the conference have already 


gone above their share. The church in 


San Antonio achieved 211% of its 
quota. 

In the first six days of the campaign 
' in St. Louis, the church was 28% ahead 
of its last year’s attainment. “One sensed 
and felt the honest effort by thinking 
Unitarians who live as they believe,” 


Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, minister of the 
St. Louis Church, reported. 


John B. Fisher, Executive director of 
the United Unitarian Appeal, plans cam- 
paigns at his desk. He is a graduate of 
Harvard where he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and graduated from the 
American Institute of Banking, Los 
Angeles. As a lieutenant in the navy, 


Mr. Fisher served with the Third Fleet © 
Amphibious Force in the South Pacific ~ 
during World War II. 


APPPEAL FOR NAMES: Elmer C. 
Dunkelberg, leader of the Unitarian 
Church of Balboa in the Canal Zone, re- 
ports, “I am so very sure that there are 
Unitarians here and that they would be 
glad to work with us, if we could only 
locate them. . . . Won’t you appeal to 
readers of The Register to let us know 
if they have any acquaintances in the 
Canal Zone? Then we will be able to 
reach them and let them know that a 
Unitarian church exists here!” 


SEATTLE ALLIANCE: The Alliance of 
the Seattle church recently raised $150 on 
the sale of crafts. This sum was turned 
over to the church for its share in the 
United Unitarian Appeal. ... WORSHIP 
LEADER: Rey. Clyde D. Williams, min- 
ister of All Souls Church, Greenfield, was 
worship leader January 25 at a chapel 
service of the University of Life con- 
ducted for the eighth year by the Green- 
field Council of Churches. 
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BIG BROTHERS: Members of the 
Community Club, college-age group of 
the Buffalo church, instruct or supervise 
approximately 100 boys and girls, be- 
tween the ages of eleven and fifteen, in 
craft work, art, music, dancing and 
games one night a week. This and other 
community settlement work is conducted 
in conjunction with the church’s Chan- 
ning Club. Community leaders, many of 
them non-Unitarian, are cooperating in 
the program. .. . EXPANSION: Under 
the leadership of Rev. Edwin C. Broome, 
Jr., minister of the Belmont, Mass., 
church, members of the congregation 
have proceeded to launch a program of 
expansion in the recreational facilities 
as well as modernizing and refurnishing 
the existing plant. 

PRIZE: A $100 prize was offered re- 
cently by the Hackensack, N. J., church 
for the best essay on “What Should the 
Members of a Liberal Church Stand for 
and What Can They Do in Negro-White 
Relations?” 


cently at the annual meeting of the First 


. (ease 


RENOVATION: Plans to spend $100, 
000 for renovations were accepted re. 


Parish in Fitchburg. The architectural 
committee suggested changes in the 
church auditorium and Phillips chapel. 
Provision is also to be made for a ney 
kitchen and increased classroom space 
for the church school. $65,000 has al- 
ready been raised for the building fund, 


UMT: Rev. Walter R. Jones, Jr., min- 
ister of the Barnstable Unitarian church, 
wrote a series of articles entitled, “The 
Other Side of the Story,” in which he 
presented the case against Universal 
Military Training. The series was pub. 
lished in the New Bedford Standard- 
Times. 


REPAIRS: Emergency conditions in the 
external structure of the Bloomington 
church have made immediate action for 
repairs necessary. A. five-year pro- 
gram has been proposed to raise the 
needed $7,500. . .. HOSTEL CLOSED: 
The Manhattan hostel for Japanese Am- 
ericans, sponsored by the Community 
Church of New York and the Unitariar 
Service Committee, closed its building 
recently. The need to assist Japanese 
Americans has been found to be ne 
longer urgent. 


INTRA FAITH: The Springfield, Mass., 
church has sent $50 to the Unitarian con- 
eregation at Sioux City, Ia., which is re 
building a church destroyed by fire and 
is laboring to become a stronghold of 
liberal religion in the midwest. 


MINISTER EMERITUS: Dr. William S. 
Nichols has recently been elected Min- 
ister Emeritus of the Marblehead Uni- 
tarian Church in recognition of his sery- 
ice in acting as its interim minister for 
four years when on two separate occa- 
sions it was left without the services of 
a regular minister. ; 


APPOINTMENT: William G. Salton- 
stall, principal of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, has accepted an 
invitation by U. S. Commissioner 01 
Education J. W. Studebaker to member 
ship for three years on the advisor} 
committee to the Division of Secondar 
Education. 
CAPITAL CITY: The Washir 
D. C., Unitarian church opened its door 
to the Junior Chamber of Commer 
Oratorical contest on the Bill of Rij 
after the public school system refui 
because three of the contestants wé 
Negroes. ¥ 


RnCes iccak 


ne reorganization of the laws 
yerning treatment of delinquents in 
ssachusetts was proposed recently in 
ston. The recommendation was 
en the Massachusetts Legislature 
ently by the Juvenile Delinquency 
mmission, appointed by Governor 
bert F. Bradford last September. 
v. Lyman VY. Rutledge, minister of 
» Unitarian church in Dedham and 
aplain of the Norfolk County House 
Correction, served on the board 
ring the twenty weeks in which the 
dy was made. 

Under the proposed law, Mr. Rut- 
lige explained recently, a judge who 
srees for a delinquent may commit 
n only to a Youth Service Board. 
e Board will first place him in a 
ignostic center for a period of weeks, 
until he has a complete mental, 
ysical and social check-up. As a 
ult of this examination, recommenda- 
ns will be made for his rehabilitation. 


The Youth Service Board will then 
ice him in a state training school, 
ter home or other institution, or may 
en return him to his own home under 
ision. “He is not being punished 
much as rehabilitated,” Mr. Rut- 
lge explained. 
“Under the old law the court must 
mmit the guilty youth to some one 
seven institutions,” Mr. Rutledge 
serted, “there to serve a definite sen- 
wce as punishment. He may be 
roled or, in some instances for minor 
fences, sent to a foster home. But 
is given very little treatment, and 
ust be liberated when his time is 
rved, though he may be more vicious 
d antisocial than he was at the begin- 
ng.” The proposed law would give 
e Youth Service Board complete 
thority over a juvenile delinquent 
til he is twenty-one years of age. 


“These suggestions have all been 
ted and proved vital,” Mr. Rutledge 
ntinued. “Many of them come from 
¢ Borstal system in England which 

enn forty years ago. California 
a Wi isconsin have established Youth 


orities. New Jersey has worked 
a unique program for making the 
il community acknowledge responsi- 
for conduct of its youth. 


Other 


PROGRESS: Rev. David Bruce Parker, 
minister in Bangor, reported in the 
Bangor Unitarian that about 85% of 
his congregation is participating in the 
financing of the church as compared with 
a maximum of 25% in the past. . 
GIFT: Rev. Ernest H. Sommerfeld of 
Springfield, Mass., reports that Church 
of the Unity has received a $5,000 gift 
from Mrs. Frederic M. Jones and Mrs. 
James P. Smith. . . . APPOINTMENT: 
The Standing Committee of the Melrose 
Unitarian Church has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Lillian Gary to be 
religious education director. . . . EX- 
PANSION: The Charlotte, N- C., Weekly 
Town Forum is moving to larger and 
more conveniently located quarters in 
the main studio of radio station ways. 
The Forum is sponsored as a public 
service by the new Unitarian church in 
Charlotte, though several non-Unitarians 
are on the committee. 


DISCUSSION: The Jewish congregation 
of Ayer, Mass., discussed Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot’s sermon, “The Message and 
Mission of Liberal Religion,” at one of 
its services in February. Rev. Heinz 
Rettig of the Groton Unitarian Church 
addressed the group on “Religious Unity 
For Today’s World.” 


LEAVE: Rev. John N. Booth has an- 
nounced his resignation from the Evans- 
ton Unitarian Church, effective in June, 
for a sabbatical year. - 


MODERATOR: Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow was moderator of the third meet- 
ing of the 1947-48 season of Baltimore 
Town Meetings. The topic under dis- 
cussion was, “Will holding parents 
legally sorapeable curb juvenile delin- 


quency? 


MEETING: Annual meetings of the 
American Humanist Association were 
held in Chicago, February 17 and 18. 
Rey. Kenneth L. Patton of Madison, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker of Bloomington and 
Rey. Dale DeWitt. regional director of 
the A.U.A. for the Middle Atlantic States, 
were commentators at the meetings. Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton, regional director and 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 


ference, was master of ceremonies. 


UNITARIANS IN JAPAN: Denzel Carr, 
a member of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship and in contact with leaders 
of liberal religion in Japan, is looking 
for fellow ete . 
Ja He asks that get in touc 
sith’ Winn through this address: IPS 
GHQ, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco. 


¥ 


THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Call fram Japan 


“This is a critical hour for religious 
liberals to push on, in Japan,” writes 
Rev. S. Akashi, pastor of a free evangel- 
ical church in Togozaka. His message 
comes to the Larger Fellowship with 
a letter from Mr. Denzel Carr, a mem- 
ber of the Fellowship living in Tokyo. 
Mr. Carr has been studying the religious 
situation in Japan since his return in 
1945. He agrees that the time is favor- 
able. 


Mr. Akashi says that General Mac- 
Arthur has declared that the adminis- 
tration of the country as it emerges 
into a new governmental order must be 
in the Christian spirit, and the spirit 
and power of liberalism is most demo- 
cratic of all. 


In his study of religious trends Mr. 


Carr finds there is great need of an 


adequate religion. This need is felt 
among many Japanese. “I believe that 
the Unitarians, Universalists and the 
liberal Protestants could unite,” Mr. 
Carr says. He likes Mr. Akashi very 
much, and regards him as a “truly 
Christian and intelligent gentleman.” 
The church in Togozaka was organized 
under German mission-support, but it 
became theologically liberal and left 
its affiliation to become an independent 


and free church. 
Mr. Carr has lent Mr. Akashi Uni- 


tarian pamphlets, magazines, including 
The Christian Register, and Dr. Wilbur’s 
History of Unitarianism. The work 
that was done in Japan by Usitarians 
more than a generation ago under the 
direction of Dr. Clay MacCauley and 
others is well known by Mr. Akashi, 
and he describes it in detail. Of his 
own congregation he says it is the only 
liberal Christian church which has sur- 
vived in Japan. It is small, and in order 
that it go on successfully there should 
be support for it. 

There is another call to us from Mr. 
Carr. He wishes to know the names 
and residences of Unitarians in Japan 
with whom he may communicate. Else- 
where in this Register Mr. Carr’s mail 
address is given. All liberals in Japan 
should be members of the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship, and thus be uni- 
ted. They would help in the liberal 
Togozaka movement and in the liberal- - 
izing of the country. Write to the Minis- 
ter and give him the names of persons 
whom he will invite to join. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., U. S. A. 
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New Youth Director 


Clifton G. Hoffman, Dean of Students 
at the University of Chicago Divinity 
School, is joining the American Uni- 
tarian Association Division of Educa- 
tion early in April as Director of Youth 
Education. 

Mr. Hoffman, who was born in De- 
troit, Michigan, has lived most of his life 
in the Midwestern states. His under- 
graduate work was begun at Taylor Uni- 
versity, Indiana, after which he trans- 
ferred to Adrian College, Michigan, 
where he was president of his class, on 
the debating team and active in the 
athletic program. Before completing 
his college work at the University of 
Michigan, where he also did one year of 
- graduate work in philosophy and anthro- 
pology, Mr. Hoffman spent eight years 
in his father’s construction firm as a de- 
signer, builder and salesman. 

While attending school, he was or- 
dained a Methodist minister and served 
several churches in Southern Michigan. 
From the outset, the young minister 
worked continuously for inter-denomina- 
tional and inter-racial relationships 
through religious and social activities 
within the church and the community. 

After receiving a B. D. from the Chi- 
cago Divinity School in 1941, Mr. Hoff- 
man accepted a call to a commuity 
church in a suburb north of Detroit. 
Early in 1945, he became the Chaplain 
and Director of Extension for the Chi- 
cago Divinity School, followed by 
his present appointment as Dean of 
Students? 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED: The Arling- 
ton Unitarian Fellowship has grown to 
the point where it is no longer dependent 
upon the support of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C. A resolution was re- 
cently proposed and adopted unani- 
mously by the Arlington Unitarian Fel- 
lowship “that this Fellowship be organ- 
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ized as a Unitarian church affiliated with 
the American Unitarian Association.” 


APPOINTMENT: William G. Salton- 
stall, principal of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, has accepted an 
invitation by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker to member- 
ship for three years on the advisory 
committee to the Division of Secondary 
Education. 


TOWN MEETING: Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, participated in 
“Town Meeting of the Air” February 17. 
The topic was: “Are we losing our 
Moral Standards?” The program orig- 


inated from Mt. Holyoke College in. 


Massachusetts. 


HOSPITALIZED: James J. Marshall, 
member of the Board of the American 
Unitarian Association and well-known 
editor of the Miami church newsletter, 
recently underwent an operation at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. He has returned 


to his home and has resumed his ac- 
tivities. 


PLAN NOW 


June 26 to July 10 
July 10 to 17 


Mr. 


July 17 to 24 


July 24 to 31 


July 31 to August 7 


August 7 to 20 


August 21 to 30 


For particulars address: 


Rev. 


Star Island Headquarters, 355 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Classified Advertising 


UNITARIAN SERMONS typed for churcl 
people, may increase attendance and help th 
United Unitarian Appeal. Send to Mrs. Henr 
Smith, 72 Southbourne Rd., Boston 30. 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN 24-33 qualified b; 
natural ability, education or experience to assis 
manager of business firm in Boston area. Mus 
be of unquestionable character, capable of writin; 
correct letters, alert and of good judgment, als 
adaptable to selling from floor. Write in detai 


- with references to Box E, The Christian Register 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

COMPANION - ATTENDANT AVAILABLE 
Education and musical background, experience 
traveler and practical nurse. Will live anywhere 


Write Winifred Forbes, 346 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, or telephone Circlé 7-9323. 


GOWN S 


«Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Cans VESTMENTS - 


HANGINGS 


& Ny 
Ay. cc 00 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


To tbe At Star Island 


THIS SUMMER 


Conference Dates for 1948 


American Unitarian Youth, New England Regional 
Conference. 
All Star Conference 
(Sponsorship Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association) 
and Mrs. 
Van Tassel Apt., 
N.Y. 


Co-Chairmen 
Irvington-on-Hudson, 


Frederic P. Kimball, 
Broadway, 


Religious Education Institute, New England Regional 
pe 
Rev. J. Donald Johnston, Chairman, 75 Washington 
Street, Keene, N. H. 
General Alliance Conference 
Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Chairman, 124 Otis Street, - 
Newtonville, 
World Fellowship Conference (sponsored by the Isles 
of Shoals Unitarian Association). 
Rudolph C. 
Union Square, New York City 
Dr. Merrill 
Mass. 
Congregational panic 
David N. Beach, 
Street, New Haven, ree 
Camp Farthest Out 
Rey. ee Bliss, Leader, 24 Maple Aveune, Green- 
wi ‘ 


Mass. 


Chairman, 50 
E. Bush, Dean, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Neuendorffer, General 


D. President, 59 Lincoln 


Conn. 


/ 


. 
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published criticisms of the Unitarian 
fellowship or of national headquarters. 


One appears in Our Faith, the official 
organ of the Unitarian Christian Fellow- 
ship, of which Theodore Browne and 
Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Winchester, 
Mass., are, respectively, chairman and 
secretary. The Fellowship emphasizes 
that its columns are used exclusively “to 
express Unitarian Christianity.” The 
criticism is written by Our Faith’s editor, 
Rev. Harvey Swanson, of Lancaster, Pa. 
Mr. Swanson, discussing the by-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
acknowledged that “Paragraph 5 says: 
‘The Association recognizes that its con- 
stituency is congregational in tradition 
and policy, and that nothing in these 
By-Laws is to be construed as an authori- 
tative test.” Mr. Swanson concludes: 
“ . . one has only to read Paragraph 5 
carefully to see that its provisions apply 
to individual churches—not to officials 
of the ‘Association.’ By basing its broad 
permissiveness upon our ‘congregational’ 
tradition and policy, Paragraph 5 says 
that no church shall be excluded by any 
authoritative test. But it does not say 
that the officials who are elected to carry 
out the purposes of the Association (as 
defined in Paragraphs 1 and 2) are ex- 
cused from all responsibility in pro- 
moting the clearly stated purposes, and 
are thus free to redirect the Association, 
and pervert its whole history and tradi- 
tion, by making it into an atheistic 
humanitarian movement, blatantly deny- 


ing both God and the Kingdom of God. 


“Denominational officials have no 
right to disregard, deny and betray the 
clearly stated purposes of our constitu- 
tion. Let us have a rebirth of honesty 
in the carrying out of our sacred obliga- 
tions!” 


A second criticism appears in the 
same issue of Our Faith, written by Rev. 
Rowland Gray-Smith, minister of New 
North Church, Hingham, Mass. Mr. 
Gray-Smith criticizes President Eliot’s 
sermon delivered at the General Confer- 
ence in Washington last October, “The 
Message and Mission of Liberal Re- 
ligion” (published in the November 
Register). In this sermon Dr. Eliot 
offered a five-point program, one point 
of which was the creation of a “United 
Liberal Church of America.” 

Mr. Gray-Smith objected that this 
commits, or purports to commit, the 
denomination to the sponsorship of a 
plan for the formation of a ‘United 


iberal Church’ to include ourselves and 
al Judaism’. and the ‘Ethical 
y. . . And it tells us all that the 


In recent weeks several ministers have 


Several Ministers Publish Criticisms 


present dictators of official policy do not 
consider themselves bound by the Asso- 
ciation’s current constitutional  state- 
ment of purpose... .” 


Mr. Gray-Smith and the Unitarian 
Christian Fellowship propose a new set 
of by-laws for the A. U. A., providing 
for election of members of a “governing 
council” by local districts, “chosen by 
the people in their district to represent 
them,” and not, as at present, elected by 
the national fellowship as a whole. 
Under the proposed plan, the representa- 
tives of the local districts would directly 
control the various A. U. A. depart- 
ments, except that they would be barred 
from exercising any control over 


A. U. A. publications. 
A third critic, Rev. Delos O’Brian, 


former minister of the Wilmington 
church and for four months regional di- 
rector of the A.°U. A. on the Pacific 
Coast, published an article, “Lost Re- 
ligious Liberals,” in The Christian Cen- 
tury, the country’s most widely-circulated 
non-denominational Protestant journal. 
Mr. O'Brian started his article as fol- 
lows: “There are two groups of religious 
liberals today, those who are lost and 
those who do not deserve to be counted 
among the lost. . . . The lost religious 
liberals constitute a not inconsiderable 
company. They have come to power in 
at least one denomination, the Uni- 
tarian, and they wander upon the fringes 
of others . . . perhaps their greatest dis- 
service to religion is that they have been 
able to dignify deception as a legitimate 
religious practice.” The article con- 
cludes: “There is need for the rest of us 
to know the circumstances of the lost 
liberals, lest their godlessness, their 
counterfeit affirmations and their con- 
fusion spread and infect the real re- 
ligious life of the land.” 


Rev. John G. Gill, Alton, Ill., writing 
in the “Western Conference News” sec- 
tion of Unity, Chicago, ends a discussion 
of denominational freedom with this 
conclusion: “The present Register does 
not even look like a Unitarian journal, 
but if it did, it would not raise my re- 
spect for the imitation of free thought. 
One of the most discouraging factors in 
the present welter of misunderstanding 
is the number of people who are content 
with a shallow semblance.” 


-The February issue of The Register 
carried excerpts of an editorial, “Uni- 
tarians Are Sissies,” printed in Team- 
work: Journal of the Universalist Minis- 
terial Association, written by its editor, 
Rev. Donald B. King, of Stockton, IIl., 
who holds both Universalist and Uni- 


tarian fellowship. 


PRAGUE CONGRESS POSTPONED 


Because of physical difficulties the an- 
nounced Congress of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom which was to be held 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in July of 
this year, has been postponed until 1949. 
A series of other very large meetings, in- 
cluding the first Sokul Festival since the 
war and the 600th anniversary of Charles 
University, is already scheduled for 
Prague, and not only would these meet- 
ings overshadow the originally-scheduled 
Congress, but the food problem is so 
acute that it was felt by all those re- 
sponsible for arrangements that post- 
ponement would considerably enhance 
the success of the gathering. Travel 
facilities also this year have been almost 
impossible to obtain, and it is hoped 
that conditions in another twelve months 
will be considerably easier. 


In order that a very early start may 
be made in securing necessary accom- 
modations, any one contemplating at- 
tending the Congress in 1949 is urged 
to communicate the fact at once to the 
Department of World Churches of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


—HERBERT HITCHEN, 
director of the Department of 
World Churches, A. U. A. 


STUDENT-MINISTER: The Unitarian 
Church in Pembroke, Mass., has asked 
Charles Fletcher to act as student-minis- 
ter there. 


RETIRES: The Reverend Chester A. 


Drummond has retired from the active 
ministry. He left the Grafton (Mass.) 
Unitarian Church on Dec. 1. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my _ subscription starting 
with the next issue. I enclose $2 for 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 


Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me additional copies of 


the current Register at 20c each. I 


enclose 


‘ 


Anniversary Week Set For May 23-27 


May meetings will be held this year 
from May 23 through 27. These dates 
were voted during the January meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and were 
announced in the February issue of The 
Register. The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association will 
have its first session on Tuesday, May 
25, at 8 p.m. At 3:30 p.m., Wednes- 
day the 26th, the second business ses- 
sion will be held. Final sessions will 
be at 9:30 a. m. and 2 p. m., Thursday 
May 27. A notice concerning resolu- 
tions is printed below, and for the 
convenience of delegates to the Annual 
Meetings, the list of nominees for elec- 
tion follows. 


Resolutions 


By vote of the Annual Meeting in 
May, 1947, the By-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association were amended to 
allow an interval of two months between 
the final date for filing resolutions or 
other matters with the Business Com- 
mittee and the date of the Annual Meet- 
ing in the same year. Furthermore, 
upon recommendation of the General 
Conference in Washington, extra time 
will be allowed for the business of the 
Association in May, 1948, and the first 
session of the Annual Meeting is sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening, May 25. To 
be presented for action by the 1948 
Annual Meeting, resolutions bearing the 
names and addresses of their sponsors, 
must, therefore, be filed with the 
Secretary of the Business Committee not 


later than Thursday, March 25, 1948. 
Article VII, Section 6, of the By-laws 


of the Association reads as follows: 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other matters to be 
presented for action at any annual, 
biennial, or special meeting of the As- 
sociation (except such matters as are 
provided for in these By-laws), and, 
except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the 
meeting, only such matters as have been 
presented to the Business Committee 
at least two months prior to the meet- 
ing shall be considered.” 


AULASNee aces 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nominat- 
ing Committee lists below the nominees for 
election at ‘the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 25, 1948. 
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MODERATOR TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS 
George Dinsmore Stoddard, Urbana, Il. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 
Rev. Edwin Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, Mass. 


Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, Can.- 


Leonard Hunting, Tacoma, Wash. 
Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR THREE YEARS 
Dwight H, Allen, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Everett Moore Baker, Wellesley Hills, 

ass. 

Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, Bloomington, Ill. 
Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Alwyn K. Evans, Berkeley, Calif. 
Roman L. Hruska, Omaha, Nebr. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 

Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 

Representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its constitu- 
ent members. 

Rev. Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass. 
Representing the Unitarian Ministers 
Association. 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representing the General Alliance of Uni- 


tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. 
Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
ague. 2 
David B. Parke, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Representing the American Unitarian 
Youth. 


Biographical information on the candidates 
nominated appeared in the February issue of 
The Register, pp. 52-54. 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
Sanford Bates 

Irving D. Dawes 

Mrs. Kenneth McDougall 

Frederic G. Melcher 

Tracy M. Pullman 


Thaddeus B. Clark, ex offigio, representing 

the Unitarian Ministers Association 

David B. Parke, ex officio, representing 

the American Unitarian Youth 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, repre- 
senting the General Alliance 

Dwight S. Strong. ex officio, representing 


the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Alfred F. Whitman, Chairman 


Article X. Section 7, of the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads as 
follows: 


“Nonunations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be published 
at least ninety days prior to the date of 
election. Additional nominaitions may be 
made through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent society, and such nominations 
when reported to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion not less than sixty days prior to the date 
of the meeting at which they are to be voted 
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upon shall be placed upon the official ballot for — 
said meeting.” 

The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will be held on Tuesday, 
May 25, 1948. 


TOTALS: The Women’s Alliance of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, collected $2,- 
227 and 153 packages of food in 1947 
for Service Committee relief work. The 
total collected since December 1945 is 
$4,914 and 3,365 packages of food. 


CALLS: Rev. Max D. Gaebler has been 
called to be minister of the Davenport, — 
Iowa, church. Mr. Gaebler will leave 
his post at Westford, Mass., and take up 
his new duties in the late spring. . . . 
Rev. Ralph E. Kyper, minister of the 
Unitarian churches of Walpole and 
Charlestown, N. H., has accepted a call 
to Saco, Me. He expects to commence 


his new duties in April. . . . The Uni- 
tarian church of Cincinnati has called 
Rev. Ellsworth M. Smith as its minister. 
Mr. Smith, who has been serving the 
Peoples’ Church in Detroit, has already 
gone. to Cincinnati. 


BULLETIN: Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, 
editor of children’s materials for the 
American Unitarian Association, left 
New York in February for a six-week 
speaking tour on the West Coast in 
behalf of the Division of Education. 
She has been received by large crowds 
of parents and teachers at Unitarian 
churches and educational institutions 
on the Coast. Mrs. Fahs is co-author 
of the Beacon Press books Church 
Across the Street, Consider the Chil- 
dren, Martin and Judy, Growing 
Bigger, Beginnings of Life and Death, 
and the author of the following Bea- 
con Press books: Beginnings of Earth 
and Sky, Jesus: The Carpenter’s Son, 
and Leading Children in Worship. 


. 
, 
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GREAT BOOKS: 25 people are enrolled 
in the Great Books course at the Miami 
church. The course meets one night a 
week for 18 consecutive weeks. Many 
other Unitarian churches are conducting 
these discussion groups which have met 
with enthusiastic response from members 
of their community. . . . CHURCH 
SCHOOL DIRECTOR: John R. Rippy, 
former national director in the Y.P.R. 
national treasurer in the A.U.Y. an 
president of the Greater New York Fed 
eration, is now church school director o 
the Los Angeles church. He is studyin 
sociology and religion at Cha 

College. ; 


THE ALLIANCE 


The ‘New Look’ of the 


General Alliance 


AS OBSERVED by LOIS McCOLLOCH 


Program Consultant and Field Worker of the General Alliance 
During her trip through the Canadian and Pacific Coast Regions 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE examined its traditional appearance in 1945 and decided 


even then it needed a new look. 


If a 1948 movie could record the new look of 


Alliances from Schenectady through Canada, down the West Coast, with Phoenix 
Arizona, the youngest member, as a colorful climax, the panorama would look 


something like this: 


Alliance activity is expanding in the 
direction of a thousand dollar goal for 
the Service Committee in Schenectady, 
New York, and educational program to 
meet church and community interests. 
Throughout Canada the Alliances have 
worked from dawn to dusk since early 
in the war, collecting and making 
clothes, in order that our friends suf- 
fering from the destruction of war can 
take on a new look. The Canadian 
Alliance members are tired, but increas- 
ingly busy. 

Many of the Alliances along the West 


Coast have money raising and enter, 


taining programs which meet church 
and personal needs, but there are notable 
exceptions to programs limited to money 
raising and entertainment. There are 
programs streamlined to meet new needs. 
The adopted child project, through 
which Long Beach, California, has given 
more than fifty Czechoslovakian chil- 
-dren the new look in physical appear- 
ance and affection, is a striking example 
of one Alliance which is concentrating 
on one committee. 


The varied and meaningful activity 
of the Seattle, Washington, Alliance is 
an outstanding example of experimenta- 
tion in extending Unitarianism in out- 
lying communities, and in promoting 
interchurch activity. Here the Educa- 
tion Committee, after study and evalua- 
tion of the public school released time 
program, influenced school authorities 
to give it up. The present concern of 
the Education Committee is to improve 
their own race relations. Again they 
study, evaluate and act. First they 
called together representatives from all 
civic organizations who are working on 
this problem. Discussion centered on 
four points: (1) aim of the organiza- 
tion; (2) its methods; (3) significant 
accomplishments; (4) and most impor- 
tant, “What can the Alliance do to im- 
prove race relations?” The following 
conclusions gave the Seattle Alliance 
the foundation for its next steps—action. 
(1) Alliances should work for F. E. 
P.C.; (2) against restrictive covenants; 
(3) Unitarian doors should be opened 
to all minorities. 


Improving the New Look 


Since directors have a double role— 
first, to: make policy for the General 
Alliance and second, to serve as pro- 
gram consultants for their branches, 
training courses are offered four times 
each year during the week of the Board 
meetings, with no thought that they will 
become a tradition but that they will 
be continued as long as directors find 


them helpful. 


In preparation for work in any region, 
the General Alliance field workers from 
headquarters write the presidents of 
local branches, directors for those 
branches and the regional vice president, 
asking them to list needs and interests 
of their groups so the field workers can 
bring specific help for specific needs. 
The vice presidents and directors then 
arrange for neighborhood workshop 
meetings wherever possible during the 
field worker’s visit, in order that larger 
numbers of Alliance leaders can par- 
ticipate. 

During a visit the field worker dis- 
cusses needs and interests with commit- 
tee chairmen, officers and often with the 
total Alliances. Together they evaluate 
the present program and suggest im- 
provements. Following the visit there 
is a continuous follow up by the field 
workers with local leaders, directors and 
vice presidents. 

The value of summer conference at- 
tendance cannot be overestimated in the 
training of potential Alliance leadership. 
There is a strong feeling that local Al- 
liances might well consider attendance 
at an Alliance summer conference work- 
shop a requirement for officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. 

In summer conference workshops, di- 
rectors’ training courses, neighborhood 
meetings and visits to local Alliances, 
the new look brings us to the conclu- 
sion that program is total activity, not 
just what happens from the stage. From 
the moment an idea is born, through 
the planning stage, action and evalua- 
tion, program is going on. The new 
look also indicates that (1) each Al- 
liance member can take active part on 
one of the major committees—and thus 
be active in program; (2) program is 
planned most effectively by a program 
planning committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from each of the major 
committees; (3) such a committee 
should suggest a flexible theme, short 
and long range objectives, and help the 
total AHiance to work toward measur- 
able accomplishments in each commit- 
tee and in the total Alliance. 

Through the new World Fellowship 
Committee local groups can share ideas 
and concrete material aid with Unitarian 
friends around the world. Through the 
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Education Committee, use of the 
Peoples’ Section of the United Nations 
can influence directly the opportunity 
for expanding the new World Fellow- 
ship emphasis. It will also be strength- 
ened through the Education Commit- 
tee’s support of separation of church 
and state. 

Through the General Alliance Church- 
manship Committee local committees 
are given suggestions which help them 
look at themselves in relation to local 
church responsibilities. They are asked 
to help make churchmanship a personal 
conviction which results in articulate 
Unitarian principles becoming the es- 
sence of individual action. 

Through a variety of concrete sug- 
gestions from the Interchurch Relations 
Committee, highlighted by the oppor- 
tunity to work on the significant pro- 
gram of the United Council of Church 
Women, the local Alliances can work 
with the larger fellowship of religious 
women whose program stresses liberal 
religious action. 

General Alliance overseas and home 
service projects are coupled with an edu- 
cational emphasis which helps Alliance 
leaders to look squarely at the causes 
for service needs, and to attempt to re- 
move these causes. 

Through the Alliance Extension Com- 
mittee, ministers and other Unitarian 
leaders have found a helpful group 
whose job is to get the publicity out 
beyond the church door into the wider 
community. Our churches and all their 
services may have a new look as a result 
of additional interested participants. 


The Need for Working Together 

When the General Alliance looks at 
itself in 1948, it finds not a grand total 
of 434 units, each working in its own 
sphere, but a movement in which all 
22,000 Alliance members put forth new 
and concerted efforts in the direction of 
making liberal religion with its real 
concern for human needs significant in 
individual and group action. 


The movement has made an encourag- 
ing start since it examined itself and 
said, “We need a new look.” The dis- 
tance it has gone is not great enough. 
It can point to only a few Alliances 
whose new look includes honest evalua- 
tion, functioning committees, concrete 
goals and activity geared to accomplish 
measurable results and growth in liberal 
religious action. 

But Alliances have started on their 
way to achieve this goal. 


The effectiveness of the new look will 
be in proportion to the vision, work 
and time given by members to the 
tailoring process. The new contours and 
measurements of the organization must 
stand the test of liberal religious thought 
and action. 
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Among the speakers at the Laymen’s Institute for Men of the Meadville Unitarian 
Conference Churches held in Dunkirk, N. Y., in January were, left to right: D. 
Warner White, president, Adams Memorial Church, Dunkirk; John B. Fisher, 
executive director, United Unitarian Appeal; Kenneth Marvin, First Church of 
Cleveland; Dwight Strong, president of the Laymen’s League of Boston; Roland 
Burbank, Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H.; Lester W. Borglund, vice-president of 

the Meadville Conference. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 
We allow for or sell your old equipment. 


Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO 


Dept. H-10 
‘Scranton 2, Pa. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament ‘listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Lrperat Boarpinc ScHoot 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEapMaASTE 


Hacxiey ScnHoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


' Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Wattace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel folding chairs—full upholstered 
back and seat. Rubber feet. Prompt 
delivery. Write for catalog. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO.scrastion 2, ‘Pa. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Hotel Belleoue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President | 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus : é 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer ; 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


GOWNS 


m PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
TISMA 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


The Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, right, Executive Director of the Unitarian Service 

Committee, presents gifts in appreciation of long service to the Rev. Edward C. 

Cahill, left, and Mrs. William S. (Mari) Hata while the Rev. Dr. Frederick May 

Eliot, American Unitarian Association President, looks on during a brief ceremony 

at USC headquarters, 9 Park Street, Boston. Mr. Cahill has assumed the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Congregational Society of Nashua, N. H. 


RECORDINGS: Because qualified peo- 
ple objected to teaching Sunday School 
if they missed the sermon Sundays at 


the Montreal Unitarian church, the en- 


tire Sunday service is recorded on a 
wire recorder and played back for a 
gathering of the people who are unable 
to attend the regular service. 


RELEASED: Tenth Anniversary mov- 
ing pictures of activities held at the Uni- 
tarian Summer Assembly, Lake Geneva, 
were released recently. The film is to be 
booked through Western Unitarian Con- 
ference headquarters in Chicago. The 


next Geneva Institute will be from Aug. 
22 to 29. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Another week called Brotherhood is past. 
Once more the slogans and the symbols die; 
The platitudes that slip so softly lie— 

As we resume old patterns in their cast— 
Upon the barren soil of by-and-by. 


The Women’s Club, the Church, the Young Folks’ Forum 
Have heard the Negro minister in speech, 

Along with priest and parson, as they teach 

In so smooth-sounding words of decorum 

The precepts that our practice. does not reach. 


The rabbi, too, has come to add his voice, : 
Imploring haven for a scattered race— 

That tragic remnant of a war’s swift pace. 

We say, “This is the law; we have no choice’— 
And shake our heads and smile, to save our face. 


Be sure to help our candidates’ election. 
All civie rights are yours, we don’t forget. 
; But rent the house next door that is to let? 
- Well neighbors must still cling to some selection; 


That may come soon. 


We'll see. But not quite yet. 


Equality — the land of equal birth, 


Fraternity — our forebears held so dear, 


The Freedoms — that have not abolished fear, 
Are bitter words to half the men on earth. 
So long, then, brother; We'll see you, come another year. 


ELIZABETH PULRANG, Yonkers. 
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ON THE AIR: Time for a weekly fifteen 
minute program over radio station 
KOLN has been secured by the Lincoln, 
Neb., church. The minister is Rev. Philip 
Shug. . . . Rev. Alfred J. N. Henriksen 
has entered on his second year of regular 
Sunday broadcasts of fifteen minutes 
each at 1 p. m. over WFAW in Augusta, 
Me. The time is donated free to the 
Unitarian minister by the station... . 
The radio program of the Erie Unitarian 
church is now being carried on FM as 
well as the familiar standard broadcast 
band. Rev. Russell R. Bletzer was first 
heard on FM Feb. 1... . Dr. Rowland 
Gray-Smith, minister of the New North 
Church, Hingham, was interviewed re- 
cently over the International Radio 
Station WRUL. The subject was “World 
Order.” . . . The American Unitarian 
Youth group of the First Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburgh, presented a forum 
on Universal Military Training over 
radio station WPGH recently. . . . Rev. 
Leon Rosser Land, minister of the Flint 
church, spoke on station WBBC in Feb- 
ruary under the auspices of the Flint 
Council of Churches. . . . Rev. Donald 
C. McMillan of Weymouth gave an 
address over station WJDA, Quincy, 
under the auspices of the Weymouth 
Ministers’ Association. . . . Morning de- 
votionals over radio station WOTW 
were broadcast by Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill, new minister of the Nashua Uni- 
tarian church, Feb. 2 to 7. 


STAR ISLAND: William Roger Greeley, 
former president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, was elected president of 
the Star Island Corporation at its an- 
nual meeting in January. Charles S. 
Bolster, retiring treasurer, was elected 
clerk, Henry V. Atherton was elected 
treasurer and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
was asked to continue as chairman of 
the development committee. 


ISLES OF SHOALS: Fellowship Week 
at the Isles of Shoals, Aug. 1 to 7, will 
be a conference on problems of world 
order with emphasis on a demonstration 
of adult education, teaching techniques 
and development of potential leadership 
in groups. Rudolph Neuendorfer will 
serve as general chairman, and Merrill 


E. Bush, dean. 


CAMP CHICKADEE 
GROTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Boys 5-12; Girls 5-15 
8 WEEKS OF HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
e 50 ACRES OF LAND; SUBSTANTIAL 
BUILDINGS « BEAUTIFUL COUNTRYSIDE; 
SAFE PRIVATE BEACH e¢ EXCELLENT 
FOOD WELL PREPARED * MATURE COUN- 
SELORS; NURSE * MODERATE RATES « 

ONLY 115 MILES FROM BOSTON 
An early registration is advisable. 
References furnished. 
Owned and directed by the 
Rey. and Mrs. Robert Lewis Weis, 
Greenville, Rhode Island 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . 


. having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 
0a SS ES LO a a TS 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 
April 1, 1877—January 28, 1948 


That added something which makes 
for genius was in the energies of both 
body and mind of Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, first woman Moderator of 
our Unitarian Churches, whose death in 
Palo Alto, Calif, January 28th has 
brought a sense of great loss in wide 
circles throughout the country. Vital, 
dynamic, alive in her whole being, she 
infused with her spiritual energy every 
one of the amazing number of enter- 
prises to which she gave herself. Per- 
sonal contact with her meant tip-toe 
mental alertness whether the discussion 
concerned matters near at hand or the 
reaches of international relations. It 
was my good fortune to be in residence 
as visiting Chaplain at Mills College for 
a few weeks some years ago. Dinner 
and the evening at the president’s house 
was one of the privileges which this 
afforded. However many or few the 
guests might be, each one was neces- 
sarily at his best drawing upon his re- 
sources of knowledge to the utmost and 
all in an eager and happy atmosphere 
into which the president’s hearty laugh 
would frequently break. Dr. Reinhardt’s 
personality, animating a commanding 
physique, quickened, stimulated, led 
whatever company she was in. 


The twenty-seven years that she was 


President of Mills College saw the trans” 


formation of what was little more than a 
female academy into the foremost 
woman’s college west of the Mississippi, 
ranking with any: in the East. 
_ student body increased, buildings went 
up and a faculty of distinction” was 
gathered. The president was the idol of 
the students and admired and beloved 
by the faculty. Her devout and unshake- 
able faith made her desirous of con- 
ducting the worship at the weekly chapel 
service, whoever the preacher might be, 
and she drew readings of impressive 
beauty and insight from her wide 
familiarity with literature. 


In spite of the pressures of the wide 
life which her influence had created for 
herself, she always had time and energy 
to give to the affairs of our Unitarian 
Church. Brought up in the Berkeley 
Unitarian Church, her duties at Mills 
transferred her allegiance to the Oakland 
Church where she wrestled, as vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, with the 
problems of a church whose neighbor- 
hood had radically changed. For ten 
years she served as a trustee of the Pa- 
50 
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cific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
which throughout its history has been 
beset by problems due to local condi- 
tions and a limited clientele. When the 
Commission of Appraisal of the A. U. A. 
was set up in 1934 she readily accepted 
service as a member. It was inevitable 
that the abilities displayed in the work 
of this commission should result in her 
election as Moderator of the denomina- 
tion. Her service to organized Uni- 
tarianism was due to her conviction that 
religion was “the essence of creative 
living.” 

This faith had had its severe trials. 
In 1909 it was my privilege to marry 
Aurelia Henry to a good friend who was 
the popular physician of the University 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 


of California, Dr. George Frederick 
Reinhardt. After five and a half-brief 
years of married life she was left with 
two small boys to support and educate. 
Fortunately, she had had an excellent 
training for the profession of teaching 
at the University of California, the 
Graduate School of Yale, where she took 
her Ph.D. and was granted a fellowship 
to Oxford, and at the Sorbonne. She 
had also had practical experience in the 
State Normal School in Lewiston, Idaho. 
For two years following her husband’s 
death she lectured at the University of 
California. Then came the opportunity 
at Mills College. The reputation which 
she won as an educator brought her 
honorary degrees from Mount Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Colorado and Williams Col- 
leges and from the University of South- 
ern California. Her educational ideal 


Of poor India’s man of God. 


eat a 
for the’institution over’ which she pre 
sided was expressed by her as follows 

“a Woman’ s college must define : 
woman’s responsibility in three direc 
tions: Her world-old responsibility in 
the home must first be understood, ther 
ennobled and beautified; her newer re 
sponsibility as neighbor and citizen nius 
make her ready to improve her com 
munity in health and housing, in educa 
tion and recreational facilities; her re 
sponsibility as an economic factor in : 
country where she is buyer and worke 
must find her trained in social eco 
nomics.” 

On word of Dr. Réinhardt’s death 
President Sproul of the University o 
California said, “Her death is a grea 
loss to the world of education, literatur 


‘and community affairs—three. fields ir 


which her leadership shone forth.’ 
Among the host of tributes that pourec 
in was one from a co-worker in the Sar 
Francisco World Affairs Council whicl 
testifies to the breadth of Dr. Reinhardt’ 
interests: 

“From the time of the Ptr: 0 
Nations, Dr. Reinhardt had neve! 
wavered from her belief that nation: 
could solve their differences without re 
course to war. She responded to every} 
call that her scholarship and fine spiri 
could aid in creating understanding 
either for the League or the Unitec 
Nations. She represented the Americar 
Association of University Women at the 
San Francisco U. N. Conference, anc 
her leadership, experience and scholar 
ship were a great contribution.” 

At the funeral service for Dr. Rein 
hardt is it any wonder that the Rt. Rev 
Edward L. Parsons, beloved retiret 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, shoul 
participate with the Unitarian ministers 
Rev. C. S. S. Dutton and Rev. Rober 
Leavens and the Chaplain of Mills Col 
lege; or that among the honorary pall 
bearers should be a former President o: 
the United States, Herbert Hoover, tht 
Governor of the State of California 
Earl Warren, and three college presi 
dents? Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhard 
will forever have a place among th 
galaxy of exemplars of “the faith 
makes faithful.” 

JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


MAN OF GOD 


How true it is that God doth use tl 
broken reed! 

To this sick age of clamor and con 

He spoke————_—_ 

But not through five-star generals 

Or men, of military might; 

Nor even yet through pompous church 
heads, a 

But rather sirontehe the lone, igs ig ( 
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Says Pierre.van Paassen, author of the 
est-selling Days of Our Years and Earth 
ould Be Fair: “Joseph Barth has the pro- 
hetic spirit as few have it in our day. This 
pok shows that he can be very patient, 
ut that he can also be angry with a 
uiet and self-possessed intensity. The 
ght of injustice, of strength or wealth 
resuming on its advantages, of insolence 
| high places, calls out in him something 
ke the passion that has made men pa- 
iots when their people were oppressed, 
ymething of that temper which will always 
ake tyranny 
azardous.” 


insecure and persecution 
—from the Foreword 


Here is the power of the free human in- 
lect seeking in reasonable human streets 
if commonplace truths which have the 
»tency of universal fact: provable, demon- 
rable fact, whether in religion, economics, 
relations, questions of race 
‘ immortality. This is not a book for 
soft’’ minds. If traditional yalues satisfy 
yu, beware of Barth! This is strong drink. 
ou will sometimes see language in its 
lirt-sleeves too: Barth is not always Cice- 
nian. . . . But you will have a nobler 
ea of the meaning—and the possibilities 
-of sanity! 
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Please send me 
| ) The Art of Staying Sane: $2 
A Message to Atheists; $2 


Confessions of an Agnostic Clergyman; $2.50 


Here are bold and forthright messages 
for our times, set down in language as un- 
compromising as the author’s convictions. 
Confident that the truth will out, the writer 
dares to question all patterns of belief, to 
play the flashlight of human reason into 
the most secret corners of tradition and to 
investigate any recess of man’s heart— 
even the darkest. 


Characteristic Quotations 

“Jesus of Nazareth . . . was regarded 
in his day as a heretic; he was crucified 
as a heretic by the stupidity of men, and 
not as atonement for the sin of Adam by 
the will of God. 

“Those of us who believe in liberalism 
would elevate man instead of the state or 
the church. And we would rely upon truth 
for the establishment of authority rather 
than upon authority for the establishment 
of truth. 

“Both Communism and Catholicism as 
totalitarian bodies use methods of suppres- 
sion and censorship freely, and both pre- 
vent their privileged class, whether party 
members or priests, from mingling with 
those of other nationalities or churches ex- 
cept upon official business. 

“Fear is a worse enemy of man than all 
the objects of his fear and it is not the 
objects that defeat him, but it is the fear.” 


Here is a true story—as true as memory 
could make—of one person’s struggle which 
will seem strangely familiar to every honest 
reader over 21 years of age. . 


In the raw, bleak Dakota Territory—one 
of the last frontiers to be tamed in the 
States—the son of pioneer parents meets 
life head on, sees the mercilessness of na- 
ture, the helplessness of man; and stands 
up to the Devil, trying to show more courage 
than he possesses. . ° 


His background is rigidly Quaker, un- 
swervingly orthodox. “If George says 
Verily, there is no altering him,” said the 
villagers of Fenny Drayton where George 
Fox, father of Quakerism, grew up. There 
are three great principles: the inner light, 
honesty and nonresistance. To question 
any of these is damnation indeed. Yet the 
pioneer boy dares to question. 


This book is the story of something that 
is happening everywhere unceasingly where 
doubt and belief and intellectual honesty 
and emotion are all mixed up together in 
the great purpose of finding truth... . 


The Greeks had a word for it: they 
coupled the word “‘not’’ with the word 
“knowing” and gave us “‘agnostic.““ Who 
can say whether this is a happy state? 
Maybe it is only an in-between state. But 
no one can deny that it is a state in the 
development of the mind of man. 
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YOUR CHURCH CAN- 
HAVE AN Joga 
Yor Usbew 
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2A CLOISTER MODEL 


Connsonata - AMERICA’S FINEST Electronic ORGAN 


Yes; 


Your Church can have a Connsonata installed in ample time for Standard A.G. 0. Pedal Board. Full range 
down to real 16-foot, 32-cycle C. 


Easter Services... if you act without delay. CONNSONATA occupies 


only a few cubic feet of space and can be easily and quickly 


installed without church remodeling. It is ideal for the small 


g 
chapel, yet it will fill the greatest auditorium with glorious, 
soul satisfying organ music...and it costs only'a fraction of the 


Separate Expression Pedals 

for Great and Swell man- 

uals greatly enhance the 
musical performance. 


price of a pipe organ of comparable musical resources! Church 
organ committees and organists are cordially invited and urged 


to investigate CONNSONATA...to see it, hear it and play it. Write, 


No moving mechanical 
parts... only the electrons 
move! Maintenance and ce 
operating costs are low. 


or wire, today for illustrated, descriptive literature,: and name 


of your nearest dealer. Connsonata, Division of C. G. Conn 
108 


Ltd., Department $11 Elkhart, Indiana. : 
DON’T CONFUSE THE CONNSONATA 


WITH OTHER ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


The CONNSONATA is unlike any other organ, electric 
or electronic. Each CONNSONATA tone is produced by 
its own individual source, which is an exclusive, patented 
use of the vacuum tube and the most prolific and ver- 
satile source of musical tone known to modern science. 


DIVISION OF 


ELKHART - INDIANA The Connsonata is a development of the Sound and Electronic Research Lab- 
nratories of C. G. Conn Ltd., for over 70 years specialists in musical tone. 


